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The theatre is the only 
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I come from far away, and I have faith in my star. 
That is all. I can say no more, nor do I wish to 
know more.—DUSE. 
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THE MONTH OF DUSE 
And the Red Letter Day of Hampden 


as Actor-Director 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


will have seen the art of the three most powerful figures 

of the European stage—Stanislavsky, Duse, and Reinhardt. 
Two other men and one more woman share with them the crown 
of the modern theatre; Chaliapin and Isadora Duncan have been 
frequent visitors to the United States, while no stage has seen more 
of the Achillesian Craig than the American. Six great artists of 
the theatre leaving their impress upon our stage, and, of them all, 
none so impressive as the frail lady with the dun cheeks and the 
corded neck who makes us live with beauty. 

Arthur Symons once spoke of Duse as “a chalice for the wine of 
imagination.” I doubt if that perfect phrase ever fitted more per- 
fectly than it did in the sixty-fourth year of her life when she came 
out, a very remote figure, upon the yawning stage of the Metro- 
politan. Then she was doubly the chalice. To the mystery and 
exaltation of her art was added a strange element of aloofness which 
made her, not the hybrid of actress and dramatic character to 
which this curious art of the theatre accustoms us, but a great per- 
son in the cast of another drama, which we call Life. Our imagin- 
ation rose to the art of voice and hands and body, but it rose, too, to 
an art of living which brought this extraordinary woman before us. 
It rose higher, I think, to the woman Duse than to the actress; for 
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not only an alien tongue, but the vasty gulf of the Metropolitan 
intervened between our emotions and Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea. 
Duse’s art is more than realism, but it is founded, nevertheless, upon 
the intimacy of the realistic theatre, and neither at the Metropolitan 
nor at the Century, where she played the remainder of her brief 
engagement, can the living word of the playwright and the living 
presence of the player fuse with the soul of the spectator. In both 
houses Duse was not so much an actress ministering to emotion as 
an extraordinary person, a legendary heroine, perhaps a goddess, 
come before us. And it was not quite as though she were a great 
woman appearing in our midst as Wilson appeared in Paris. Be- 
hind the footlights, and across the gulf of these abominable theatres, 
Duse became a kind of story. She seemed to be a legend of herself. 

All of which is a very murky effort to say how strangely the figure 
of Duse moved many of us on this epochal occasion, and how oddly 
the art of Duse left our playgoing emotions cold. Concede this 
anaesthesia, admit that we did not suffer with the women of Ghosts 
and The Lady from the Sea; then let us look more closely at the art 
which, under happier circumstances, might have left us wrung with 
the emotion of Ibsen. 

Duse has reached an age at which actors retain none too much of 
their vigor, and actresses are so sapped that only the greatest—Bern- 
hardt and this Italian—can keep a grip upon their art. Duse has 
lived more truly and more fully than Bernhardt, and given more 
of herself to life. Duse is weak; she can play only twice a week, and 
two hours on the stage leave their mark upon her as she takes her 
final curtain. Duse has never tolerated make-up or any artifice of 
wig or clothing to imitate vanishing youth. So today her Ellida 
Wangel would be aged, and her fascination for the young sailor a 
disgusting absurdity, if it were not for the soul and the art that still 
animate her so fully. The voice is endlessly musical and shadowed 
with infinite expression; it runs light as a bird’s for the most part, 
singing note after note of beauty colored by hope, doubt, fear, love, 
exaltation; it plunges suddenly into deeper tones that carry suffering 
upon their dark, slow wings. Occasionally the voice breaks or goes 
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dull, but these weakenings are very few. Duse’s body, Duse’s hands 
above all—for D’Annunzio was the true-seeing poet when he called 
her Duse of the Beautiful Hands—play a symphony of movement. 
There seems nothing studied in her actions, nothing deliberate; 
sometimes her hands flash nervously across her face when we are 
most anxious to see her expression. Her movements are not an 
artifice but an inevitable outcome of emotion felt in the very soul 
and irresistibly commanding a body fashioned consummately to 
obey. It is here in the soul of Duse and in the mystery of the body 
made one with it that we sense the ultimate of her art. And we can- 
not tag and label it. 

We can be downright and documentary, however, on one aspect 
of Duse. It is the relation of her acting to current modes. We have 
had, roughly, three kinds of playing in this first generation of the 
twentieth century. We have had the exploitation of personality 
colored by artifice, a thing that begins with any one of our agreeable 
women stars and rises to the brittle pinnacles of Bernhardt. We have 
had the exploitation of personality fitted to type parts, a cast of char- 
acters by mail-order, a kind of stock-room realism. And we have 
had—most notably in the Moscow Art Theatre—true impersonation, 
made up of the surface art of wig and grease paint, and of the deeps 
of emotional identification. Duse gives us a fourth art, an art unique 
in its combination of qualities. She is unforgettably a person; she is 
Duse. She is skilful with voice and body, but by inner emotion, not 
by artifice. The bare, clean skin of her cheeks speaks both sincerity 
and a kind of realism that stands against the theatrical even at its 
best. She turns her back on all the deliberate maskings of face and 
body which make so much of the art of the Russians, and which they 
make so much of. Duse dresses her hair differently for the Lady 
from the Sea and the mother in Ghosts, and she wears appropriately 
different garments; yet it is essentially by the movement of hands, 
face, and voice that she defines the gulf between the two characters. 
Through the hands, the face and the voice, Duse remains Duse. It 
is only that an inner spirit has changed, and emanations appear be- 
fore us in wrist or smile or intonation. Duse understands more com- 
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pletely than any actress I have ever seen the mysteries by which the 
inner spirit is kindled and the emanations arise. 

Such kindlings and emanations do not, perhaps, distinguish 
Walter Hampden’s revival of Cyrano de Bergerac, yet how good it 
is to see a player’s fine talents sweep such a play to success! 

Hampden’s Cyrano has its faults. It is not always robust and 
virile. It is occasionally puling; when Cyrano feels deeply, Hamp- 
den sometimes seems to be whimpering. But far more often this 
Cyrano is active and imaginative, comic and romantic. Hampden 
has never got more out of his voice or used it with so much variety. 
He has never put into a part so much virtuosity. He stands up with 
amazing steadiness to the unending demands of Rostand. When he 
reaches at least two big moments, the death of Christian and the end 
of the play, Hampden sweeps aside his emotional weaknesses and 
rings completely true. 

But the success of the revival of Rostand’s long and difficult though 
decidedly effective play lies to a great extent in the intelligence with 
which Hampden has handled the whole production. He has got a 
really admirable translation from Brian Hooker. He has brought 
together Claude Bragdon for the settings, and Munroe Pevear for 
the lights; I think the permanent setting thrusts too much muddy 
purple upon all the acts of the play, yet the whole effect is work- 
manlike and in a key. Hampden’s cast is not so good; in fact, some 
of the individual actors are very poor. Yet he has pulled all the 
actors into an easy, varied, and vigorous ensemble which carries the 
play along past the pitfalls of mediocre acting. 

Each of the acts is so long—with all its intricate poetic conceits 
added to plenty of good, solid action—that it is really quite a feat in 
direction to sweep the audience through them briskly without a 
moment’s sense of burdenment. Hampden’s skill is especially plain 
in the crucial act, the fourth, with the death of Christian and the at- 
tack on the bastion—which might so easily be marred by the usual 
stupidity of battling supers. Hampden times the movements of him- 
self and his cadets admirably. He shatters our nerves expeditiously 
with cannon and musket. He fills the stage with halberts and stand- 
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Herman Rosse’s sketch for the prologue curtain 
of Casanova, in which Lowell Sherman and Katha- 
rine Cornell appear. The designer’s intention, not 
realized in the productien, was to hang a loose, 
transparent tapestry in the opening between fan- 
tastic and thoroughly theatrical ‘‘tormentors” 
sketched in the spirit of Italian comedy. ‘The can- 
delabra, flat and painty, were to stand in front of 
the curtain and to be rolled away before Fokine’s 
ballet began. 
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A scene from the first act of Casanova, in which 
Lowell Sherman and Katharine Cornell appear. 
An eighteenth century inn designed by Herman 
Rosse. 
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ards and by lunging yet more flags suddenly into the mass, he drives 
the climax to what seems a clash of charging armies. Small wonder 
that there are cheers for an actor who is also a director! 

The director versus the actor is the issue posited by Richard Bole- 
slawsky’s venture at the Neighborhood Playhouse. This performance 
of Yeats’s The Player Queen and Shaw’s The Showing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet is not to be confused with the Laboratory Theatre of which he 
has written in these pages. It is a professional production made, in 
the main, with professional rather than student actors. Yet Bole- 
slawsky’s principle of work is much the same. He has taken players 
of no particular quality, and he has tried to draw fine acting and a 
fine ensemble out of them by the sort of intensive and extensive re- 
hearsal which has always characterized the Moscow Art Theatre as 
well as its studios, over the first of which Boleslawsky ruled. For 
three to four months Boleslawsky has worked with these actors, read- 
ing and rereading the play, discussing, rehearsing, and discussing 
again. The temptation is to say that the outcome seems hardly worth 
all this effort. Yet, if there is nothing startling in any of the per- 
formances, certainly the level of the ensemble is better than more 
skilled actors give on Broadway, and a beginning like this is not a 
fair test. Players are not made in a day or even in three months. I 
imagine the actors of the Moscow Art Theatre were no more aston- 
ishing at their first performance. It is certainly heartening to see 
what the application of intelligence instead of parroting cando. The 
Player Queen is too bad a play to prove anything but the limitations 
of Yeats as a playwright; Perry Ivins and Aline MacMahon do some 
good work, but the rest of the company show up dully against Yeats’s 
dull frisking. Blanco Posnet, on the other hand, is good theatre, and 
it sets off vigorous acting and a richensemble. The faults of the per- 
formance are the faults that are bound to creep into the work of a 
director unfamiliar with the tongue he works in—strange mixtures 
of accent and even indistinct enunciation. 

Strange mixtures of other things appear in a number of elaborate 
productions where the best of direction and of acting is required and 
not forthcoming. In Casanova, for example, though Katharine Cor- 
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nell plays with real distinction, Lowell Sherman can not be broken of 
the nervous habits of melodrama, Fokine supplies a most ordinary 
ballet-prolog, Herman Rosse’s settings are atrociously mis-lighted 
and foolishly altered from his intention, and a common enough drama 
is mistaken for a piece worth wasting real effort upon. Of Scara- 
mouche, Sabatini’s own dramatization of his novel, the most that can 
be said is that a good supporting cast, a careful production, and an 
average sort of romantic melodrama meet disastrously with the mild 
fervors of Sidney Blackmer. The Cymbeline of E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe, already in the storehouse, proved a real attempt to 
get close to the original Elizabethan play in text and rapidity of 
scenes, which miscarried through the ponderous elocution of Miss 
Marlowe and a sudden substitution of cumbersome wings and set- 
pieces for the permanent setting just at the point where speed of 
change became most desirable. The absence of both a good director 
and competent players—excepting Margaret Wycherly—made 
Floriant’s Wife, Pirandello’s latest drama to reach our stage, alto- 
gether ineffective, and balked more than one critic from making 
any intelligent estimate of the piece. 

Turning towards the playwright, but still keeping an eye on the 
cherishing and interpreting director, we come upon two dramas 
by Ferenc Molnar which have proved among the most interesting 
events of the autumn. Launzi might easily have ousted The Swan 
as the outstanding play of the new season if it had been as success- 
fully staged. Arthur Hopkins gave it his usual care, and it showed 
his usual faults, and a few new ones. The smooth, subdued direc- 
tion and the atmosphere supplied by Robert Edmond Jones made 
plausible the emotional tangles of this study of a girl driven mad 
by misprized love. A few of the actors were very wooden, very 
mechanical, but Pauline Lord caught the girl’s sufferings most 
poignantly. The play went to pieces because Hopkins was unable 
to lift Miss Lord’s art of suppression up into ecstatic vision at the 
moment when the girl placed herself on her own bier, and, later, 
having taken to wearing the wings of an angel flung herself out of 
an upper story in her attempt to fly. In spite of this, in spite even 
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of speech that was almost inaudible back of the fifth row, Launzi 
had a searching poignancy and a depth of feeling that were at mo- 
ments overmastering. 

The Swan is another matter. It is no such piece of art as Launzt; 
it is a somewhat rueful, somewhat romantic comedy of a princess, a 
bashful royal suitor, and a tutor who is used to arouse the jealousy 
of the laggard lover. The piece is written with uncommon deftness 
and much ingenuity. An old situation rises into new life because 
the three people concerned are made living characters instead of 
romantic puppets. The best of satiric humor plays over it all. And, 
to finish the success that Molnar began, David Burton has directed 
admirably an exceptionally good cast. With a part at the very 
opposite pole from the servant in Liliom, Eva LeGallienne plays 
quite perfectly. Basil Rathbone acts the tutor with a complete sense 
of the man’s three-sided nature—his plebeian origin, his dignity as 
a scientist, and his love-born heroism. Philip Merivale does excep- 
tionally well with the heavy Teuton prince. 

Of native playwriting, there is a certain amount that can stand on 
its feet beside most foreign plays, though not in the same parish 
with Molnar’s work. Despite its American setting, The Change- 
lings, by Lee Wilson Dodd, is as good an English comedy as any. 
Its vein is that futile kind of toying with the substance of life which 
Shaw tried to shake his fellows out of. The Changelings is unde- 
niably amusing, and it is acted by one of those casts of celebrities 
which Henry Miller delights to gather together in these days of 
what the managers declare to be prohibitive salaries. Of these 
players, Geoffrey Kerr will surprise you with a piece of real imper- 
sonation quite off the track of his usual cherubic hero. English 
also in its type is Jules Eckert Goodman’s Chains, a serious effort at 
sex-elucidation rather in the Stanley Houghton manner; the logic of 
its episodes and its people is far too faulty for its ambitions. The 
younger William A. Brady has directed a competent cast into a 
generally effective performance. Lulu Vollmer’s excellent Sun-Up, 
which escaped review last mid-summer, remains in town to remind 
us how rich America’s backwaters are in characters, and Broadway’s 
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in players, like Lucille LaVerne and the good company which Henry 
Stillman has ably directed. The most heartening American play of 
the new season is Tarnish. 

Gilbert Emery, who wrote The Hero, has turned out another 
serious, intelligent, and observant study of middle class types in a 
significant situation. His fault, as in The Hero, is an inability to 
handle the dramatic form without the aid of some very complex 
machinery. The conflict of two young people over a relic of the 
boy’s past only suffers from the complicated relationships which 
Emery has devised in order that the girl may find her fiancé in the 
room of his oldtime light o’ love. Tarnish is effectively acted by 
Ann Harding, Tom:Powers and Mildred MacLeod, and either 
broadly or badly by the rest of the cast. 

Children of the Moon brings to Broadway, in Martin Flavin, a 
playwright who has developed in the “Little Theatre.” His dialog 
and his construction are far from perfect, but he has undeniable 
emotion, emotion that the cast, particularly Florence Johns and 
Beatrice Terry succeed in communicating to the audience. 

Tapering off into the amusing but not wholly adept are two plays 
by Booth Tarkington, Tweedles, full of observation, but not robust 
theatrically, and Magnolia, a mis-produced comedy of Mark Twain 
flavor animated by Leo Carrillo’s fine acting; another Kaufman- 
Connelly satire, The Deep-Tangled Wildwood, this time directed 
at small-town drama and a little short-winded; a fairly entertaining 
comedy, In Love with Love, by Vincent Lawrence, which is uncom- 
monly well directed by Robert Milton; and a hilarious farce by 
Owen Davis called The Nervous Wreck, putting Otto Kruger to 


the fore. 
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A PLAY AND A PUBLIC 


BY RALPH ROEDER 


ICHEL AUCLAIR, Charles Vildrac’s second play, pro- 
duced at the Vieux-Colombier in the latter part of the past 
season, was withdrawn at the end of it, while The Steam- 

boat Tenacity continues, year in and year out, one of the mainstays 
of the repertory. Yet the second is not intrinsically inferior to the 
first play, and to inquire into the reasons for its comparative failure 
is to gain an insight into the mentality of the present French public 
and the rapid evolution of taste since the war. For the war is respon- 
sible for calamities and crotchets, and a crotchet acquires something 
of the dignity of a calamity when a good work of art is sacrificed to it. 
The handicap under which Michel Auclair labored, in the eyes of 
the present public, was that it was conceived and in part written, 
before the war; that it partook of an obsolete and proscribed pla- 
cidity, of the anachronistic serenity of a past forever vanished. If 
the wars of literary sects and schools are a thing of the past, irrelevant 
considerations and partial judgments are as prevalent as ever; bal- 
ance, poise, and detachment, far from being the qualities of the 
present generation, seem to be resented by it. These qualities Charles 
Vildrac has to an eminent degree; to have preserved them and gone 
the even tenor of his way across these years is in some sort to stand 
alienated and outcast from the present generation, into whose blood 
have passed the seasons of strain and contention. 

Moreover, the objections raised to this play show a more than 
partial obtuseness. It has been dismissed as “realism”—a powerful 
exorcism—and stigmatised as a survival of the Théatre Libre—a 
crushing proscription; but of the puerile verism of that school it 
shows no trace. Realistic it is, in the best sense, as a truthful, uncol- 
ored transcription of life; it is of those works which only a direct 
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reaction to life can produce. It has been deprecated as sentimental 
—by those who have not felt the ruthless irony of its conclusion. Its 
hero has seemed too disinterested to those who forget that he is more 
than a good man (un honnéte homme), a man of will, and more 
than a man of will, an imaginative nature, an artist in life, a con- 
structive dreamer, a practical visionary. He is true to his own type: 
good only as goodness is a form of intelligence; he is, in a word, a 
noble expression of commonsense, and, as such, essentially French. 
His optimism has nothing shallow or sentimental about it; it is, on 
the contrary, intensely shrewd and disillusioned: it is, in the last 
analysis, the expression of his vitality, of an eternally recurrent con- 
structive impulse, which pushes, like the sap, through all impedi- 
ments, towards the sun, the elementary instinct of survival general- 
ized to satisfy a greater than a merely personal satisfaction. He has, 
by virtue of that instinct and that intelligence, the social impulse; 
and by its own definition that impulse makes him disinterested. Who 
Shall say that for a man of this calibre there is not a greater satisfac- 
tion in creating, than in enjoying, happiness; the satisfaction of 
superiority? We all know that altruism is but the luxury of egoism. 
In so many respects, this energetic, intelligent, superior man is an 
image of his race, that he might well exemplify it abroad to those 
who know it least. 

At the beginning of the play, Michel Auclair is a stationer’s clerk 
in a small provincial town. He is engaged to be married, but already 
his personal happiness is subordinated in his mind to his social 
ambition. He is in rebellion against the dullness and mediocrity of 
all the narrow, self-centred lives he sees led about him. He dreams 
of widening their horizons and fostering their contact and com- 
munion; and this common dream of generous and ardent youth he 
proposes to realize by a means so ingenuous that at once he becomes 
a touchingly human figure. His marriage he puts off for a year, a 
year to be spent in Paris in preparation for his self-appointed mis- 
sion, the founding of a circulating library in his native town; for he 
has the book-lover’s faith in the mission of books to knit and reveal 
men to themselves and each other across all barriers of space and 
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time. ‘The first act shows us the vision; the next the havoc which 
reality plays with it, and the last the vindication, in a somewhat 
altered form, of the dreamer’s faith. 

During his absence the girl whom he had made the partner of his 
ambition, deserts her “mission” and marries a uniform; and when 
Michel Auclair returns, she is awaking to her mistake. For the man 
in it is a poor specimen of a man, perhaps indeed the most pitiable 
figure of the three. A born non-commissioned officer, he has the cult 
of the uniform, by which and for which he lives; but he lacks the 
intelligence to attain the higher grades to which his vanity aspires. 
The sequel is obvious; weak, well-meaning and incapable, chafing at 
his failure to realize his own and his wife’s ambition, helpless to 
avert it and ashamed to admit it, he hides his humiliation in dissipa- 
tion; and the pursuit of providence, which leads him to the racing 
track and the gaming table, soon compromises his honesty. The 
meanness of life is easily revenged on the man who has loved it 
meanly. Faced with disclosure and disgrace, he sinks to the last 
stages of degradation: he hides in his wife’s skirts and accepts her 
proposal to assume his guilt. At this juncture, Michel Auclair, 
hitherto a helpless spectator of the tragedy, intervenes; he averts the 
material catastrophe with a loan and sets to work to repair the moral 
one with—illusions, the food of life. Seeing the woman bound to 
his rival by his very inferiority, which awakens all her instincts of 
protection, for her sake he rehabilitates the man in his own eyes and 
restores him, with hope, the courage to live. The miserable glory 
of the uniform he strips from him; but in the dream which he builds 
anew out of the wreck, he introduces the solacing mirage of a bit of 
braid and a row of buttons. He makes of the soldier a civilian; but 
he leaves him a tinsel dignity to salve his shoddy pride. As post- 
master in a country village, the man may still be a dignitary, still cut 
a figure. Under his ministering optimism the sorry pair revive and 
re-greet their future; and, his mission done, the life-giver, tossing his 
glowing bubble of illusion aloft, leaves them, their eyes fixed on it, 
and retires to his books. On this suspended note, haunting in its 
poignancy, the play ends. Never, certainly, was a happy ending 
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more transparently ironic; no tragic finality could be more moving, 
more melancholy. Yet such is the author’s delicacy that in this bank- 
rupt surrender to compromise there pierces no contempt, not even 
that of pity, for the infirmity of humanity, no derision of its credulity, 
but only a large comprehension of the poor stuff of which we are 
made, a sad and calm acquiescence in the necessity to which we all 
submit of making the best of what we are. This humane discretion 
gives the play a singular force. As in The Steamboat Tenacity, we 
have a wistful tale of mistakes, misfits, illusions and disappointments. 

Superior to the earlier play in its unforced pathos, it is equal to it 
in its homely sweetness, its simple dignity. In power of characteriza- 
tion it shows an advance, and maintains itself upon a plane of char- 
acter easily and naturally, with a minimum of recourse to theatrical 
expedients. Except for an occasional passage where the portrayal 
of the imaginative hero, loquacious with enthusiasm, has betrayed 
the author into a strain of facile fine writing, it is written through- 
out soberly, economically, and from the heart, with frequent accents 
of the most moving sincerity. But these qualities, which before the 
war appealed to a leisurely and cultivated public, seem insipid to the 
present one, restless for sensations. 

More and more the discriminating public has been turning away 
from the theatre, which has hastened to justify its neglect. On the 
one hand the commercial stage, tax-burdened and hampered by the 
high cost of exploitation, relies on the support of a large, newly-rich, 
uneducated public: it has sunk to the level of the commercial stages 
in London and New York and ceased in any way to represent French 
art. On the other, the few independent stages are supported by a 
small, capricious and snobbish public, more concerned with the 
novelty or notoriety than with the merit of their performances, and 
always ready to shift to the newest comer. The absence of any organ- 
ized body of critical opinion has resulted in a disconcerting confusion 
both of effort and of taste. 

This confusion extends to the small body of reasoned opinion 
which still concerns itself seriously with the theatre. Criticism has 
grown as chaotic and unprincipled as it once was authoritative and 
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acute. The professional critics, as indifferent to the theatre as to the 
public, extend to all its manifestations an indiscriminate indulgence, 
for which either ignorance or contempt may account, but which in 
either case is not calculated to stimulate. The independent critics 
ride their hobbies to the ground. It is, however, to their theories 
that one must turn in any attempt to discern the tendencies of the 
time. From them one can detach, in the general confusion, certain 
points of common accord. There seems to be, for instance, a wide- 
spread, though ill-defined, feeling that whatever the play of tomor- 
row will be, it will not be realistic. An inarticulate desire appears 
for a larger, more lyrical, more heroic interpretation of life—for 
something that will better correspond to the experience of the past 
years, the promise of the future, and the mood of the present. Thus, 
I have heard it maintained that the turbulence of the times in which 
we are living, with Europe on the verge of bankruptcy and society 
everywhere in the throes of violent change, requires a drama violent, 
unbridled and heroic, like that of the Elizabethan era, to express it. 
But, in our sophisticated tantrums, we are more likely to end in 
hysteria than heroism; at bottom, this restlessness is a nervous dis- 
order. The one writer of this generation, who has expressed, with 
sublimity, the hard modern heroism, is still considered the object of 
a cult; probably only the future will realize how deeply the dramas 
of Paul Claudel, though they seem to be situated in the absolute, 
express the essential spirit of our time. Meanwhile the hero-wor- 
shippers will probably embrace, in default of a Drama that subli- 
mates reality, any formula that offers a systematic distortion of it. 
Expressionism has not yet penetrated into France nor is it likely to 
do so directly from its land of origin; but two Italian plays of kin- 
dred inspiration, Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author 
and Rosso di San Secondo’s Passions of Marionettes have aroused 
discussion, and the craze for abstraction which has borne all its fruits 
in the arts of design will perhaps invade, somewhat tardily, the 
theatre, and satisfy the same nervously debilitated tastes. That its 
appeal is no better is proven by its invariable reliance on parody; 
and being by its nature sterile, it will also be short-lived. 
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What alone seems certain is that the elder generation of psycho- 
logical analysts, which flourished before the war, with all its ideals 
and pre-occupations, has faded into an already long-obsolete past. 
Two figures alone survive: de Curel and Porto-Riche. Bataille, 
Donnay, Hervieu, Brieux, Lavedan are fast sinking into oblivion. 
The reaction against realism is in the nature of a protest against the 
meretricious and trivial uses to which these men put it. But, in 
general, the form of realism persists with a changing spirit, a larger 
emphasis. Those who continue the tradition of psychological analy- 
sis—Géraldy and Reynal—show a broader vision, if a narrower 
achievement, than their elders. In the work of Jean Sarment reality 
is juggled with, in a kind of sentimental sleight-of-hand. Certain 
parodists—Cromelynck, Mazaud, and others—have made an occa- 
sional frontal attack upon it. Others seek an outlet in romance and 
metaphysics (Boussac de Saint-Marc). But in the absence of mark- 
ing works to substantiate theory, it is to be regretted that a play like 
Michel Auclair should pass unobserved. 


THE PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 


BY H. O. STECHHAN 


modest beginning has been gradual. From the first, the or- 

ganization has had a definite objective—the utilization of 
drama as a socializing force in modern community life, the develop- 
ment of the artistic and cultural values which may be derived from 
the recreational contacts of the people. 

As summed up by the Governing Board, “The Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse Association is a non-profit organization, legally in- 
corporated to foster educational recreation for adults and children. 
Its purpose is not to make actors, but to afford individuals oppor- 
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tunity for self-expression in the allied arts of the theatre. The 
players—all volunteers—are amateurs in the best sense of the word. 
Democracy being the Association’s ideal, it welcomes as members— 
active, sustaining and patrons—a// who desire to participate in or 
encourage the communal endeavors for which it stands.” 

When the World War was at its height Pasadena, like many an- 
other small city, found itself off the dramatic map. Traveling com- 
panies to the Far West were very few, and the population was not 
sufficient to support a stock company. Nothing remained but motion 
pictures. A group of local play-lovers, who felt that the community 
could not forego the patent advantages of the spoken drama, met with 
Gilmor Brown, who had been producing plays professionally, and 
worked out a plan which was the basis of the Association. 

During the first season, a nucleus of paid players was retained. 
For minor parts, amateurs were called in. The result was unsatis- 
factory. An entirely non-professional basis was adopted the next 
year and has been maintained ever since. Experienced actors are not 
excluded; on the contrary, their cooperation is welcomed. But they 
always play on a volunteer basis in the Pasadena Community Play- 
house, and the majority of all casts are amateurs. 

By the third year a publicity man joined the staff and the Com- 
munity Playhouse was made to figure as a news center, like the city 
hall and the chamber of commerce. Season tickets were sold broad- 
cast; and the membership was built up from 43 to more than a thou- 
sand. The Playhouse has a seating capacity of 480. To place its 
offerings within the reach of modest purses, one-half the seats were 
priced at 25 cents, the remainder being 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00. 
At this rate the box-office could not be depended on for more than 
two-thirds of the operating costs. The balance has been made up 
from membership fees and donations. 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1923, the membership 
totaled 1,737, including 1,547 active members who paid $1.00 each; 
150 sustaining members at $25.00, and 11 patrons at $100.00. These 
fees will continue during the ensuing year, except in the case of ac- 
tive members, whose dues have been increased to $2.00. 
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The total receipts of the Pasadena Community Playhouse during 
1922-23 (its sixth consecutive season) were $48,192.75, from all 
sources, as compared with $6,500 for the first year. The disburse- 
ments were $48,161.38. Under this head come the charges for rent, 
productions, salaries, advertising, printing and postage, interest and 
insurance, repairs, furniture and fixtures, equipment and properties, 
gas, light, water, telephone and many other items. The scenery, cos- 
tumes, properties and other paraphernalia accumulated by the or- 
ganization invoice at approximately $15,000. 

The Community Playhouse operates on a twelve-months’ basis, so 
as not to lose any momentum. Most plays are put on for a week; 
occasionally they are continued a second week, if the demand is 
sufficient and the cast can be held together. Last season, twenty-four 
productions were made and 199 performances given. These were 
attended by 48,279 persons who paid $26,738.50 into the box-office. 
The actual cost of producing the plays—for royalties, scenery, cos- 
tumes and all other production items, excepting overhead charges— ~ 
was $10,682.95. According to this, the plays given during the year 
earned $16,050.55 toward the Association’s general operating costs. 

The Playhouse salaried staff varies from ten to fifteen, according 
to the season of the year and the activities in hand. Its head and 
shoulders is the producing director, Gilmor Brown, who has held this 
responsible post from the beginning. Much of the credit for its suc- 
cess is due to his fine understanding of the community playhouse ideal 
and his unflagging enthusiasm. To help him, an assistant director 
is provided; also a stage crew of three who build the productions and 
handle the performances. 

The business department consists of a manager, publicity director, 
and two box-office assistants. All of these employees are under the 
Governing Board, composed of eleven members who are elected for 
three years each by the membership at the annual meeting. The 
terms of three members expire each year. This Board has general 
supervision over all Community Playhouse affairs, meeting regularly 
once each month and as often in between as may be necessary. Com- 
mittees are appointed where needed, to assist the director and other 
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staff members; the aim is to use as many different people each year as 
possible, because this is a community undertaking. No less than 
5,000 persons have taken part in the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
since it started. 

The Playhouse has presented more than a hundred plays including 
eleven Shakespearean productions, Twelfth Night, The Taming of 
the Shrew, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, The Tempest, The Merry Wives of Windsor, King Lear, The 
Merchant of Venice, The Comedy of Errors, As You Like It, and 
Love’s Labor’s Lost. Not a mean record for any producing group. 
Other notable plays are Tartuffe, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, The 
School for Scandal, The Rivals, You Never Can Tell, Androcles and 
the Lion, Arms and the Man, Trelawney of the Wells, His House 
in Order, Lady Windermere’s Fan, The Importance of Being Earn- 
est, The Yellow Jacket, The Passing of the Third Floor Back, The 
Scarecrow, The Little Princess, Bunty Pulls the Strings, The Piper, 
and Alice Sit-by-the-Fire—all of them long plays—as well as an 
unusually representative list of one-act plays, although the Com- 
munity Playhouse patrons prefer the longer genre. A number of 
original plays have also been produced, notably the winning play of 
the contest held each year under the auspices of Pasadena Center of 
the Drama League, a staunch patron of the Community Players. 

A studied effort is made to appeal to the preferences of every ele- 
ment in the community. As a civic enterprise and the people’s own 
theatre, the wide variety of tastes cannot be overlooked. A feature is 
made each year of putting on at least one play that focuses attention 
on citizenship. Under this head Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, 
Galsworthy’s Strife and The Copperhead, by Augustus Thomas, 
have been given. 

Having outgrown their present quarters (a rather primitive build- 
ing) the Pasadena Community Players have completed plans for a 
permanent home. To start the building project, sixty-one friends 
made up a fund of $23,000 last Christmas, for which a centrally 
located lot, 110 x 195 feet, was bought and given to the Association. 
Elmer Grey, who has designed some of the best buildings in South- 
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Plan for the Pasadena Community Theatre. When 
this structure is built, it will include perhaps the 
most complete plant for amateur production in 
America. With its dressing rooms, scene docks, 
work shops, and rehearsal space it provides more 
efficiently for the work of production than all but 
a very few of our largest professional playhouses. 








Sketch of the interior of the proposed Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. The architect, Elmer Grey, 
has not only made use of the “early California” 
style in the interior, but has also developed from it 
an attractive scheme for binding into a single unit 
with the stage, entrances and balconies which ap- 
pear where boxes are usually found. ‘The seating 
capacity of the theatre is to be 800 on the floor and 
balcony combined. 
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Sketch for the exterior of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. The “early California” style not only 
harmonizes with local tradition and the climate, 
but permits a most interesting use of a courtyard. 
In the wings to the right and left will be shops, 
the income from which will aid in balancing the 
budget of the theatre. The entrance to the lobby 
of the theatre is at the back of the court. 
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ern California, was retained as architect and designs were drawn. 

The “early California” style of architecture, an adaptation of the 
picturesque Mission type, has been adopted as distinctive and best 
suited to harmonize with the palms and pepper-trees of this locality. 
The buildings will be grouped around a Spanish court. On either side 
will be a series of small shops—revenue producers to help carry. the 
entire project and to lighten the expenses of the Playhouse Associa- 
tion. 

The Playhouse proper will be placed fifty feet from the sidewalk. 
The auditorium will have 800 seats, most of them on the main floor. 
A shallow balcony will be fronted with a tier of loges for permanent 
seat-holders. The offices and committee rooms will be upstairs, back 
of the balcony. The stage is so designed that it can accommodate a 
large spectacle, or may be shrunk for an intimate presentation. It 
will be equipped with a plaster dome and a thoroughly modern light- 
ing control. Ample carpenter shops, scene docks, paint frames, ward- 
robe rooms, storage department and other facilities will be provided. 
There will be a dozen airy dressing rooms and a large rehearsal hall, 
which is to be used as a greenroom where audience and players can 
mingle, to promote the social side of the Community Playhouse. 

In place of the usual orchestra pit that separates the stage from the 
auditorium, there will be a flight of movable steps to connect audience 
and players; for in the Pasadena Community Playhouse the audience 
is regarded as an essential and integral part of the play. Whena 
musical play is given, these stairs will be pushed aside to make a 
place for the orchestra. At other times, the musicians will have a 
raised dais, at the left, so as not to intervene between the people and 
the players. 

The estimated cost of this new Community Playhouse is $150,000. 
Another $25,000 will be required to equip and furnish it. These 
items with the cost of the site make an approximate investment of 
$200,000. The plan of financing the project is well in hand, so that 
ground may be broken at almost any time. When finished, it will 
probably be the most complete “plant” devoted to non-commercial 
drama in America. 
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POST-EXPRESSIONISM 
The Search for Productive Unity 


BY SINCLAIR DOMBROW 


took over the naturalistic theatre of Otto Brahm and an- 

nounced a change of management. As a measure of emanci- 
pation from the school of his old master he threw open the doors of 
his Neues Theater to the modernist painters of his day. For him the 
stage décor was a mode of regie applied to the spectator instead of 
to the actor. Color and light were but musical symbols to mark the 
tempo of his composition. “The age is imaginative and demands an 
imaginative style,” he told the painters. “Give me a frame to com- 
pass the visionary hope and its futile image in one. Build me the 
bridge upon which the spectator may mount with the actor to heroic 
stature without stumbling on the threshold of his own identity.” 

It was a charitable invitation, and the painters were not slow to 
accept. They brought their families and household goods with them 
and prepared for a protracted stay. Post-impressionists, cubists, 
futurists; painters with the rank of Lovis Corinth, Max Slevogt, 
Emil Orlik flocked to the call. Obsessed with the spreading motifs 
of the twentieth century in color and form they poured long-thwarted 
visions upon the larger canvas of the stage. The theatre became a 
transposed atelier. And one day Germany awoke to discover that it 
had taken a new art unto itself. The dramatic critics began thumbing 
art lexicons, and art critics deserted the galleries and bookshops for 
a seat in the Grosses Schauspielhaus. 

The stage set of the naturalistic theatre was a peepbox interior 
which reproduced the kitchen of Mary Jane meticulously. It left 
no room for hope or imagination. The spectator knew every inch of 
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that kitchen. He knew the sitting room and the corridor into which 
it led. It was an art of dull denial and against its slavishness the new 
theatre, taking its cue from neoromantic implications in painting and 
literature, raised the liberated frame of the stylized stage. For the 
carpenter’s ruler it substituted the colored spectacles of the stage de- 
signer. Instead of the personal instance it found the universal con- 
cept. Instead of the historical type it created the contemporary siz/. 
That it was sometimes not the sti/ of the dramatist is perhaps beside 
the point. The spectator, too, was accustomed to being ignored. But 
that it was often not the sti/ of the actor, this was a problem not so 
readily overlooked. The critics especially took the matter to heart, 
because they were put to an inordinate expenditure of effort in divid- 
ing the blame for a failure between the staging and the acting. 

As the years moved into the decade of the expressionists the gap 
between the actor and the stylized stage widened perceptibly. The 
release of the classical drama from its established milieu, the creation 
of the drama of ideas in a harmonious setting and a harmonious 
rhythm, raised the stage décor to the dignity of an inspired composi- 
tion. A delirious period of representational renunciation set in, in 
which all form was eliminated save the form of disembodied passion. 
Artistic unity as well as the foreign exchange compelled an austere 
simplicity bordering on nudity. Light and color no longer identi- 
fied objects. They identified ideas. Even the word mellowed to a 
chant in the rhythm of a new spiritual awakening. Dematerializa- 
tion, cried the expressionist. Deformation, shouted the naturalist. 

Only the actor remained stupidly incapable of either. Forgetful 
of their ripening girths the Fritz Kortners and Werner Krauses 
strove pitifully to fashion a gesture commensurate with the days. 
They leaped. They shouted. They chanted. But they remained 
withal horribly real. Against etherealized walls and towers their 
bodies still trumpeted a three-dimensional fulness. They simply 
refused to melt into the dissolved frame of the liberated stage. It 
was an exasperating situation. Artistic Germany was in a quandary. 
The stage designer demanded the elimination of the actor. The latter 
bellowed with equal eloquence for the retirement of the stage de- 
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signer. The harassed critic seriously advised the extermination of 
both. 

An attempt to escape the dilemma by stylizing the actor as well as 
the stage was made by the Sturm Buehne in Berlin. The actors 
appeared in monstrous cardboard apparel, painted in the color motifs 
of the mise en scéne. They were animated forms, conceived as pro- 
jected parts of the stage design, and melting in their still moments 
into the artistic ensemble of the whole. They stood motionless or 
postured in the manner of crude automata. But when they spoke all 
pretence of unity exploded into thin air. Disenchantment flowed 
over into ridicule. And the experiment was not repeated. 

A similar fate met the analagous enterprise of Meinhard and 
Bernauer in their recent production of Gobineau’s Savonarola. The 
sombre freneticism of early Renaissance Italy rose out of a shroud 
of gray masks and monumental gestures. There were no actors. 
Only galvanized puppets, clad in gigantic cylinders and spirals. But 
in spite of lyric rhythm and heightened accent, as soon as the puppets 
spoke, Milan and Rome retreated before the superior presence of 
‘Koentnggraetzer Strasse, Berlin. 

Truly it seemed as if the only recourse was to employ mute players 
on the stage. At this point, however, the public became terror 
stricken and set up a cry for a return to the word. For modern Ger- 
many is unwilling to forego its Moissi and its Kortner. A new way 
must be found to that unity of production which is the goal of the 
serious theatre. And that way is being hopefully hewn today in the 
work of a generous handful of producers and artists. 

Sometimes a daring, suggestive approach is indicated in an isolated 
production. Such an approach was offered late last season in Dr. 
Eugen Robert’s presentation of Carel Capek’s R. U. R. For the 
setting of the first act Dr. Robert commandeered the Viennese 
painter, Friedrich Kiesler, who sought to unite the actor and the 
mechanistic world of the play within a frame of dynamic movement. 
The décor fairly exploded with flaming color and electric pyro- 
technics. The mechanical appliances, shown in the reproduction, 
were plastic and practical, and were calculated to build a rhythmic 
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Post-expressionism in the German theatre. Six 
settings showing various stages in the development 
of post-war decoration. Above, a model of the 
scene designed by Friedrich Kiesler for the pro- 
duction of R. U. R. at the Theater am Kurfiirsten- 
damm in Berlin. The rear wall of the stage is one 
mass of mechanism, much of it in actual motion. 
By this means the artist and the director hoped to 
create a visual atmosphere appropriate to the me- 
chanical workmen of Capek’s ironic utopia. 





From Das Moderne Biihnenbild 





The desire of the German directors to escape from 
realism and from detail and ornamentation, early 
led to such stark simplification as this design by 
P. G. Guderian for Ernst Toller’s pacifist play of 
the suffering of man in the grip of war and war- 
ideas, Die Wandlung. A great window, a great 
tortured statue; nothing more. 








Another sort of simplification applied to Die 
Wandlung. Black curtains, no footlights, no pic- 
ture frame. Merely a set-piece in the centre of 
the stage, with some indication of place painted 
upon it. The stage—as arranged by Robert Nep- 
pach for Karlheinz Martin’s production of Die 
Wandlung at the Tribiine, Berlin. 














Leopold Jessner’s Macbeth at the State Schauspeil- 
haus in Berlin. The reproductions on this and the 
succeeding page are from Walter Reimann’s 
sketches for the production, which used a perma- 
nent arrangement of steps with columns, flats and 
drops added to indicate various places. Jessner, 
as is his wont, used the different levels provided by 
Reimann’s setting, in order to give his actors a 
kind of three-dimensional movement and to arrange 
them in more or less symbolic relationships. Thus, 
the opening scene at Macbeth’s castle, in sombre 
blacks and reds, thrusts into the foreground the 
ambitious level upon which Macbeth mounts to the 
murder of the sleeping Duncan. 








The Banquet Scene—the highest level of Macbeth’s 
attainment. The arched platform shown in the 
sketch on the previous page appears also in this 
scene, together with the right hand steps. 
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A larger and more theatrical kind of simplification. 
Paul Ort’s sketch for the production of Gluck’s 
Orpheus at the Reussisches Landestheater, Gera, 
under the direction of Alexander Schum. The 
general scheme is the same as in the striking pro- 
duction of Toller’s Masse-Mensch at the Volks- 
bihne in Berlin—a stage hung about with black 
curtains, an arrangement of black steps to provide 
the players with the means of moving in three di- 
mensions, and shafts of light without natural source. 





POST-EXPRESSIONISM 


chain with the body and gesture of the actor. But Kiesler had con- 
ceived a symbol for a grotesque, self-contained age. And none of Dr. 
Robert’s cast was either grotesque or self-contained. 

A more consistent and more significant attack upon the problem is 
to be found in the work of directors like Karlheinz Martin, Berthold 
Viertel and Leopold Jessner. Particularly in the Jessner regie at the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus in Berlin the will to a solution is being 
firmly and persistently voiced. Jessner is a disciple of the Reinhardt 
theatre, remolded in the womb of the expressionistic era. Like Rein- 
hardt he retains a measure of structural verisimilitude in his sets. In 
his houses men may live. The spectator is not in doubt whether the 
opening in the back wall is a window or a suspended starfish. But 
like the expressionists he is not concerned with an external verisimili- 
tude. He aims not at the image of a house but the soul of a house. 
On his horizon he rears not the picture of a mountain but the idea of 
a mountain. 

Jessner is above all an architect. He conceives the word and the 
scene equally in terms of massed levels rising harmoniously to a 
dramatic resolution. Man and space are carefully weighed against 
each other and in that counterpoise the play builds its momentum. 
It is an articulate stage that he designs, of massed planes usually in 
the form of steps. And because it is on these very steps that the actor 
has made his nearest approach to a productive unity with the mise en 
scéne, they have become the popular token of his stage craft. But 
they are a mode of his technique, not its end. Fundamentally he be- 
lieves with Adolphe Appia that “all stage settings should be a point 
of departure for the actor.” He merely adds that they should be 
also a point of arrival. 

It is true that in a typical Jessner production the actor sometimes 
finds it difficult to maintain a convincing posture of heroic grandeur 
while counting the steps to save his tender shins. In the banquet 
scene of Macbeth, during the opening perfo.mance last winter, Fritz 
Kortner gave a magnificent display of terror at the approach of 
Banquo’s ghost by inadvertently sliding down half a flight of steps 
before he regained his footing. 
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Jessner has built the main pillars of his current repertory upon the 
literature of Shakespeare. In Macbeth, Othello, Richard III he 
finds the universal focus which is the approach to a modern Weltan- 
schauung. These men are not historical figures. They are primarily 
poetic concepts stylized against a worldly frame. In their creation 
the poet was as little concerned with outward semblance as the most 
unrelenting expressionist. Shakespeare’s characters have no costumes 
save the costume of an inner truth. His stage was as free from 
naturalistic detail as the most modest set in the Staatliches Schau- 
sptelhaus, with the noteworthy exception that the Elizabethan stage 
designer granted a larger share of imagination to his audience than 
Mr. Jessner is willing to trust to the German burgher. 

In his production of Macbeth Jessner divides his vertical stage into 
three organic levels instead of two, to include the witches in his pro- 
ductive scheme. The witches, however, are not conceived as super- 
natural forces imposing their power upon Macbeth from above, as 
suggested in the suspended masks of the Hopkins-Jones production 
in New York two years ago. They are relegated rather to the lowest 
level of the stage, where they rise intangibly, malignantly out of the 
earth, like putrid exhalations from a swamp. They are earth itself, 
fertile, imperious, prophetic. Macbeth’s mounting ambitions take 
root on the intermediate level of his castle. And attainment rises to 
the climactic peak of the banquet scene, only to sink back again to 
the fatal morass of Dunsinane. For this production Walter Reimann 
designed a permanent architectural scheme, which wove in simple 
variations a unified rhythm through the changing scenes of the play. 

In Grabbe’s Napoleon Jessner found another visionary figure for 
his frame. Guided by the plastic color designs of César Klein he 
molded the crowning production of the season in a series of short, 
intense scenes that moved through the hundred days of the Corsican’s 
proud adventure. An inspired tempo in word and gesture found an 
equal momentum in the frenetic ardor of Klein’s décors. 

The etherealized stage of the early expressionistic theatre is a 
thing of the past. But its essential principle of a simplified stage 
material has remained the keystone of the contemporary theatre. 
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The German critic speaks today of an Andeutungstechnik, a tech- 
nique of intimation as opposed to the expository technique of the 
historical style. The Andeutungsbuehne has room in its frame only 
for those details which attain dramatic significance. In Jessner’s 
production of Othello, at the opening of the second act, the mob 
appears with the victorious Moor, mounting up to the visible stage 
from a trap in the back, directly into the vision of the audience. 
Othello is simply clothed in a loose gown without pomp or ornament. 
There is neither royal guard nor banners to give him the flush of 
heroism. But suddenly the mob, having cried its measure of wel- 
come, sinks to the ground with bowed heads, and Othello stands 
alone. The effect is miraculous. His figure leaps to gigantic pro- 
portions. And when he speaks it is in the full image of the proud 
victor. 

The stage sets for the Schauspielhaus are constructed mainly from 
models built by Jessner’s stage designer, Emil Pirchan, an ardent 
disciple of the Andeutungsbuehne. A door, a window, a chair suffice 
for a room. Pirchan does not maintain, however, that a Kokoschka 
water color on the wall would necessarily indicate an art gallery. A 
small degree of judgment is to be expected from the spectator. 

It is with these men and with other equally serious artists, with 
Kainer, Poelzig, Gliese, Roller, that the modern German theatre is 
fashioning “the bridge upon which the spectator may mount with the 
actor to heroic stature without stumbling on the threshold of his own 
identity.” From the flat, motionless surface of the backdrop to the 
animate, plastic form of the actor moving in space it is creating an 
intermediate form, holding in its rhythmic lines the elements of rest 
and motion in one. It is a complete thing that is being fashioned, 
not an adjustment of parts. Word, gesture, light, music, design—all 
are being poured through the single web of the Regisseur’s art. Pro- 
ductive unity raises hopeful eyes from her sickbed. It is possible that 
the theatre may still be saved from both the mute and the marionette. 
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THE THEATRE WORK OF 
PAUL NASH 


BY GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


HE universal discontent with the theatre as the nineteenth 

century handed it on to us has manifested itself mainly in a 

Passion to shatter it into a good many bits and then remold it 
nearer to a good many people’s divergent hearts’ desires: yet amid 
the welter of schemes for new kinds of playhouses, new kinds of 
scenes, new kinds of lighting that will make scenes supererogatory, 
new kinds of drama that will demand the evolution of new kinds of 
stages for their performance, and, above all, a new presentational 
theory of production, which is to restore pre-eminence to the actor 
and abolish the representational picture-stage, a certain number of 
finely equipped artists have been working steadily and undemonstra- 
tively on a supposition that there was nothing intrinsically wrong 
with the theatre as we have received it from our predecessors, and 
that it would be equal to all the demands we can make upon it if its 
equipment and handling were taken from the routine tradesmen who 
paint its back-cloths, make its properties and dresses and arrange 
its lighting, and entrusted to men more profoundly and variedly 
trained in the handling of color and form and design and willing 
to apply their knowledge in the local conditions of the theatre. 

It is to be noted that most of these men are, or have been, primarily 
painters of pictures, and not exclusively men of the theatre: many 
will desire to disqualify them on this account and to prove that their 
pictorial intentions are bound to serve the theatres’ needs imperfectly 
and to hamper its work; but any such doctrinaire or purist attitude 
is manifestly untenable in view of the successes which their work has 
had, and the sudden aspect of competence and adequacy which they 
have given to the conventional theatre. 
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Stage designs by Paul Nash, the English artist. 
Throughout his most significant work Nash clings 
to the planes and masses of a frank expressionism. 
Above, a costume design for Gordon Bottomley’s 
play, King Lear’s Wife. Gordon Craig called the 
model for this play (not reproduced here on ac- 
count of the inadequacy of the photograph) the 
most interesting model in the International Thea- 
trical Exhibition. 
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Nash's sketch for the second act of Ibsen’s The 
Lady from the Sea, the play with which Duse 
marked her return to America. A look-out spot 
above the fiord. Faced, like all stage artists, with 
the hopeless problem of creating an illusion of 
reality in canvas rocks and painted water, Nash 
frankly conventionalizes his forms and substitutes 
mood in color, mass, and composition for repre- 
sentation. 








Nash’s sketch for the third act of The Lady from 
the Sea. Canvas draped in a complex arrangement 
of lines to suggest a tree-girt garden that could not 
be counterfeited by any means within the range of 
the stage. Duse’s Italian scenic artist turned as 
frankly to a kind of literal impressionism, with 
color in pointillage seeking to establish the mood of 
the scene. 








A sketch by Nash of a scene created on a 
model stage. ‘This and the illustration on 
the succeeding page are from a series called 
A Platform Facing the Sea. Nash achieves 
a powerful sense of drama in the opposing 
planes of his compositions, as well as a suc- 
cessful presentation of his idea of the sea. 














Another study by Nash of tide and shore, 
made during a residence in Kent after a 
long illness. He has developed from his 
studies the scenario of a symbolic drama in 
which the opposing forces of land and 
water take form. 














It is easy to see why Paul Nash’s design for 
Herman Ould’s The Black Virgin was the 
storm centre of discussion in the Interna- 
tional Theatre Exhibition in London. A 
veteran scene painter of the old school, 
writing in a professional paper, described 
Mr. Nash’s trees, with unwitting felicity, 
as “wooden”, something no combination of 
cut-drop and  papier-maché has_ ever 


achieved. 
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THE THEATRE WORK OF PAUL NASH 


The most salient and dazzling examples of this school have been 
the productions of Bakst and Benoit in the first tours of the Russian 
Ballet: those dramas of silence and motion and color may be thought 
to have been specially favorable to the exhibition of painters’ excel- 
lences and the minimising of their faults, but years before the work 
of this combination was known in Western Europe results of a similar 
kind (but more deeply founded, and informed by a finer taste and a 
greater genius for design) were achieved by the Englishman Charles 
Ricketts in the mounting of King Lear and the first English per- 
formance of Salome, and his success has been continued more re- 
cently in a production of Maeterlinck’s Betrothal and a setting of 
unparalleled splendor for Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Judith. 

It is to this order of theatre-workers that Mr. Paul Nash belongs: 
though it should be added that his work is of another generation and 
is informed by the expression of different ideals. 

For some years before he turned to the theatre, Mr. Nash had been 
looked on as a leader by the younger generation of English painters 
and writers. Born not far from London, at an unusually early age he 
attracted the attention of Professor William Rothenstein and Mr. 
Gordon Craig by his designs of romantic and poetic figure-subjects ; 
but after a time he turned his attention to landscape, and it is not too 
much to say that his work in this direction—in spite of the influence 
of the French experiments in design based on a denial of Nature 
which have had so profound an effect on the artists of Mr. Nash’s 
generation—has newly reasserted the fundamentals of landscape art 
and founded a school of landscape-painting which combines the 
classic painters’ instinct for structure and design with a new and 
vivid sensitiveness to the life and aspect of the English countryside. 

It is impossible to speak of the development of Mr. Nash’s genius 
without alluding to these picture-making activities; but in a consid- 
eration of his theatre-work they can claim only passing attention— 
and, fortunately, more is not needed since the publication of Benn 
Brothers’ illustrated monograph on his painting. 

Parallel, however, with this picture-making, Mr. Nash has pre- 
served an early interest in stage-design and the application of color 
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and form and motion to the development of drama. There are fewer 
opportunities in England than there are in the United States for an 
artist whose ideal is to take control of every part of a theatric produc- 
tion which is concerned with aspect: not many people have yet con- 
ceived that the designer is deeply concerned in the ways in which 
the players group and regroup themselves in front of his setting, and 
in the movements and shapes which they impart to his clothes when 
they have put them on; while in too many theatres the designer is a 
member of the routine staff, and there is no opening for the man of 
genius who would serve the public according to his own vision. 

In spite of these and other hindrances apparently inherent in the 
commercial theatre, Mr. Nash’s work for the stage is not that of a 
theorist or sketcher on paper: his chief interest in clothes is their 
significance and behavior when worn, and not the achievement of a 
drawing that will look well in a frame: his intention in designing 
a scene is, not to produce a literal imitation of the place desired, but 
to symbolise it by finding its essence in contour and useful detail 
(unuseful and non-significant detail being ignored) ; and in achiev- 
ing this end he conceives it from the first in terms of its execution. 
He does not so much invent a setting as the means of carrying out a 
setting; and his method of suggesting rather than imitating becomes 
doubly practical by contributing to simplicity and ease and mini- 
mised expenditure in realisation. 

Thus, in his very first designs for the stage (the settings for Ibsen’s 
Lady From the Sea, here illustrated) the unsympathetic critic may 
see only an experiment in applying to the stage the method of Post- 
Impressionist picture-making ; but these methods have only presented 
themselves to the artist on this occasion as a way of suggesting a de- 
sired scene by realisable means of unusual directness and simplicity 
—and through a method which discounts in advance the hopelessness 
of illuding anybody by a representation of real rocks and real water, 
and turns the inability into a source of artistic power and treatment. 
By a different application of this underlying theory in the other scene, 
the grouping and hanging of curtains in a counterpoint of contrasted 
horizontal and upright folds and loops and shadows is made to sug- 
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gest a tree-girt garden, and to be sympathetic with the presence of 
actors amid the scenery in a way that cut-out canvas boles and foliage 
could never achieve. 

Here it may be mentioned that Mr. Nash has explored this par- 
ticular device still further and with variety in his latest work for the 
theatre, a series of designs for the forest scenes of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream volume of the sumptuous ‘Players’ Shakespeare” 
now in course of publication. It has unfortunately proved impos- 
sible to reproduce any of these designs on the present occasion, and 
it can only be noted here that they embody his ripest and most for- 
tunate inventions and take their place worthily and on a footing of 
full equality with the companion volumes containing work by the best 
known theatre-designers of our time. It is greatly to be hoped that 
their publication in book-form will ensure their attracting the atten- 
tion of some enlightened manager who is intending to produce 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream; but whether they are thus carried out of 
virtue prepense or not, they are of a vital and striking originality. 

Although all Mr. Nash’s earlier essays in stage-design were con- 
cerned with poetic and romantic drama, his first work to be seen in 
the theatre was his highly successful mounting of Sir J. M. Barrie’s 
The Truth About The Russian Dancers* at the London Coliseum in 
1921. That gay fantasy upon modern life and modern amusements 
gave unusual opportunities of which Mr. Nash availed himself fully; 
showing ways of escape from the realism that usually fetters the 
handling of contemporary life on the stage (while not shirking the 
spirit of modernity), and lending additional point to the author’s wit 
and irony and charm. 

More recently Mr. Nash has become stage-designer to the League 
of Arts, and in conjunction with the League’s producer, Miss Edith 
Craig, has in preparation a number of plays. 

In a recently published article on his aims in working for the 
theatre, he has stated explicitly that he believes the designer’s first 
duty is to steep himself in the play, to seek—first and all the time— 
the dramatist’s intention and to devote his whole powers to realising 


*See Theatre Arts Magazine, Volume IV, Number 3, p. 188. 
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and elucidating it without overlaying it with his own opinion. 

His models for two recent poetic dramas, King Lear’s Wife and 
Gruach, recently seen in London at the Theatre Exhibition, are 
felicitous instances of such fidelity and sympathetic interpretation; 
nothing is omitted that is necessary to ensure the representation and 
appeal of the play, nothing is included that would be without use or 
would destroy its imaginative atmosphere. When the model for 
King Lear’s Wife was seen at the original opening of the Theatre 
Exhibition in Amsterdam, Mr. Gordon Craig praised it as the finest 
model there. It is noteworthy that neither of these designs has ever 
existed on paper, the models having been built without a preliminary 
drawing: their exceptional success may be due to this. 

On the opening of the Theatre Exhibition in London the distress 
of the upholders of the old and discredited order of things and of 
the tradesman-idea in the theatre became more vocal than ever 
before; and an attack, led by a veteran scene painter, in the principal 
professional paper, centred its virulence and execrations upon an- 
other of Mr. Nash’s designs exhibited there—a setting for Mr. Her- 
man Ould’s Black Virgin. As, however, the veteran’s chief com- 
plaint seemed to be that Mr. Nash’s trees looked as if they were made 
of wood, his involuntary tribute to the method of symbolisation and 
suggestion may have done more good than he intended. 

Besides his devotion of his genius to other men’s plays, Mr. Nash 
has for some time been working on a play of his own, in which drama 
and setting shall meet on equal terms. During a residence on the 
Kentish coast, after a long illness, he worked out many studies of 
tide and shore on his model stage, two of which (from the series 
A Platform Facing the Sea) are reproduced here; and out of these 
he has developed the scenario of a symbolic drama dealing with the 
opposing forces of the land and the water. Few plays can ever have 
come into being more completely in terms of the theatre, or more 
completely in accord with Mr. Craig’s mystical doctrine that the 
theatre can create the play. 
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On this and the following page appear reproduc- 
tions of photographs of a model designed by 
Norman-Bel Geddes for the presentation of a sym- 
bolic spectable, The Singing Globe, by Marion 
Craig Wentworth. It is planned for production in 
an armory in February. The stage will be a very 
long platform reaching from a high-columned door- 
way at one side of the auditorium to a similar door- 
way at the other. The audience will be seated upon 
each side of this raised stage and the action will be 
so directed as to be equally clear and significant to 
both sides of the house. ‘There are small doors 
under the flight of steps and in the walls below the 
main door. 
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Photograph by Francis Bruguiere 


Looking down into the Geddes’ model of an armory 
auditorium rearranged for the presentation of The 
Singing Globe. ‘The raised rows of seats for the 
audience may be seen plainly on each side of the 
long central stage. At the left and the right are 
the columned entrances, with steps leading down 
to the acting stage with its various levels and the 
crystal globe in the centre. 
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CRABBED YOUTH AND AGE 


A Little Comedy 


BY LENNOX ROBINSON 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. SWAN..... 


MINNIE SWAN ) 


EILEEN SwAn }.-Her Daughters 


DoLLy SWAN } 


re Pree A Widow 


GERALD BOOTH 
CHARLIE DUNCAN 
Tommy Mims 


[The scene is a comfortably furnished sitting-room, there are 
easy chairs, a couch, a bright fire, a piano and a good deal of 
bright electric light. There are two doors in the room, one of 
which leads to the dining-room. This door is ajar and the 
sound of a table being “cleared” can be heard, punctuated by 
talk and laughter. In this talk and laughter a woman's voice is 
predominant. In the sitting-room sit the three Miss Swans and 
Mr. Gerald Booth, a good-looking young man, not quite ordi- 
narily dressed; there is a touch of something artistic about him; 


he might possibly write poetry. 


The Miss Swans are in the 


attitude of listening to him with great attention. | 


MINNIE [the eldest Swan]. Yes, 
Mr. Booth, go on. What hap- 
pened then? 

GERALD [continuing a narrative}. 
Well then at the beginning of the 
second act there is a beautiful scene 
between the Queen and the Pre- 
tender. and Rudolf comes in all 
dressed in dark crimson and— 


[There is a burst of laughter 
from the next room; he stops.] 


MINNIE [encouragingly]. Yes, 
Mr. Booth? Do go on. 


EILEEN [the second Swan]. It’s 
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so interesting, it’s fascinating. Isn’t 
it, Dolly? 

DOoLLy [the youngest]. Ripping. 

GERALD. Where was I? 

_ Mrnniz. Rudolf had just come 
in. 

GERALD. Oh, yes. Well, he 
starts to tell all about the plot 
against the King and— 

MINNIE. Against the King? 

Dotty. I thought it was against 
the Queen and What’s-his-name. 

GERALD. Of course, I mean 
against the Queen, and she and the 
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Pretender . .. and the. . 
Queen ... and... Rudolf... 
end ...enm@... 


[He tails of. His thoughts are 
evidently with the people in the next 
room. | 

MINNIE. Yes? Yes? 

GERALD. Where was I? 

MINNIE [tartly]. Dolly, do go 
and shut that door. We positively 
can’t hear ourselves speak. [Dolly 
gets up}. 

GERALD [rising]. Allow me. 

MINNIE. No, no, please go on 
with the story. I want to know 
what happened next. Shut—that— 
door, Dolly. [Dolly does so.] 

GERALD. I should really be giv- 
ing your mother a hand to clear the 
table. 

MINNIE. She has Charlie and 
Mr. Mims to help her. I should 
think the three of them could man- 
age. 

[Even through the closed door a 
burst of laughter is heard.] 

GERALD. Isn’t she wonderful? 
I don’t know anyone like her. 

Dotty [coming back to her 
seat]. I’m supposed to be quite 
like her. 

GERALD. Oh yes, of course, of 
course, but— 

MINNIE. There’s a slight differ- 
ence in age you mean? 

GERALD. No, really, I don’t. I 
never think of your mother’s age. 
I suppose she is middle-aged but she 
doesn’t seem to be—not that she has 
the mind of a girl—what I like is 
her kind wisdom and then her de- 
licious sense of humor. [A burst of 
laughter is heard.| Listen to that! 
No girl could laugh like that. 


MINNIE [swallowing something]. 
Couldn’t she? 

GERALD. I think I ought to send 
those chaps in here. I don’t know 
what they’re up to, they can’t be all 
this time clearing away. 

MINNIE. Oh, let them alone. 
They'll all be back presently. Do 
go on telling us about the play. It 
must have been too wonderful. 

GERALD. All right. Where was 
I? 

MINNIE. You were—where was 
he, Dolly. 

Dotty. Second act. 

EILEEN. And there had been a 
beautiful scene between the Queen 
and her lover and then—then it 
seemed rather mixed. 

GERALD [laughing]. Yes, I’m 
afraid it was. Look here, we'll get 
Mrs. Swan to tell you the rest when 
she comes back, I get things mixed 
but she'll remember exactly and 
make it a thousand times more vivid 
and interesting than I can. Shall I 
make her come back now? 

MINNIE. Oh, please— 

GERALD. The others can finish 
washing up. 

[He is gone. His entrance into 
the next room is greeted with a 
shout of welcome. There is a mo- 
ment’s pause, the three Miss Swans 
look at each other, then Minnie gets 
up and shuts the door into the dining 
room with decision. | 

MINNIE. I’m simply not going 
to stand it any longer. 

EILEEN. We can’t do anything. 

MINNIE. Yes, we can. Don’t be 
ridiculous, Eileen. It’s absurd for 
three healthy grown-up women to 
sit round helplessly while this sort 
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of thing goes on. It must be put a 
stop to. 

Dotty. Hear, hear. But how? 

MINNIE. By a little plain speak- 
ing. 

EILEEN. Oh, no, no. I hate 
plain speaking. 

MINNIE. There’s a time when 
it is necessary. It’s necessary now. 
Mother has simply got to behave 
herself. 

EILEEN. You talk as if she was 
something—something dreadful. 

MINNIE. Well, isn’t she? Here 
we are, Sunday night, three young 
men to supper, nice food, fire, piano, 
comfortable chairs, three young 
women. Puzzle; find the young 
men. Answer; in kitchen with 
mother. 

Dotty. Washing up. 

MINNIE. Is that right, is it fair, 
is it decent? 

EILEEN. I don’t think you're 
decent. Talking of young men like 
that. It’s—it’s quite vulgar. 

MINNIE. I’m not a bit ashamed 
of myself. Surely we sisters can 
talk out straight to each other. It’s 
not that we're in love with these 
particular men—I loathe Tommy 
Mims—but the same thing happens 
no matter who comes. Some day 
someone will come to the house 
whom we do love, I mean someone 
will come whom one of us might 
love, if we were given a chance, but 
we'll never get to know him, he’ll 
never get to know us. He’ll be so 
busy listening to mother, helping 
mother, adoring mother, that he’ll 
never notice that mother has three 
daughters. 

DoLLy. Yes, it’s simply rotten. 
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EILEEN. I believe that when the 
right man comes he won't notice 
mother at all, he'll have eyes and 
ears only for you, or for Dolly or 
—for me. 

MINNIE. Don’t you flatter your- 
self, my dear. Mother gets ’em 
every time at the first shot. 

EILEEN [pained]. Oh, you are 
vulgar. 

Do ty. Give her her due, I don’t 
believe mother means to monopolize 
them; after all, she is attractive. 
She’s nicer than any man I ever met. 

MINNIE. But do we ever meet 
any men? We see them in the dis- 
tance with mother; that’s all. I’m 
tired of looking at men through a 
telescope. 

EILEEN. Ah, wait till the right 
man comes— 

MINNIE. Oh, love at first sight 
and all that sort of thing! I know. 
But I’m not going to trust to that, 
it's too chancy. Besides, it’s not 
simply that I want to get married. 
I want to get to know some men, I 
want to have some men friends. 
No, my mind is made up. I’m going 
to have it out with mother now, this 
very minute. [She goes to the door 
and listens.] 1 don’t hear them 
. . . they must have gone to the 
kitchen. Ah, they’re coming back 
to the dining-room. [She opens the 
door|—Mother! [There is a sound 
of voices and laughter from the din- 
ing-room |—Mother! 

Mrs. SWAN [in the other room]. 
Yes, Minnie? 

MINNIE. We want you for a 
minute, can you come? 

EILEEN. Oh, not we. 
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Mrs. SWAN [in the other room]. 


Yes, dear, certainly. 

MINNIE [at the door]. No, 
Charlie, I don’t want you . . . nor 
you, Mr. Booth, nor Mr. Mims 
. . . just mother by herself for a 
minute. You can go on and wash 
up. 
[Mrs. Swan, a pleasant-looking 
middle-aged woman simply dressed, 
comes in.] 

Mrs. Swan. What is it, Minnie? 
Why did you interrupt us? Charlie 
was just telling me such an amusing 
story. I’ve never known him in bet- 
ter form. 

MINNIE. I expect so... . We 
want to talk to you very seriously. 

Mrs. SWAN. What is the mat- 
ter? Has anything dreadful hap- 
pened? 

MINNIE. Nothing more dread- 
ful than usual. Sit here. [Mrs. 


' Swan sits down.| Now, mother, 


will you please to look at us. 

Mrs. SWAN. Look at you?... 
Well, you all look very pretty. 

MINNIE. Here we are—your 
three daughters. I’m nearly thirty, 
Eileen is twenty-six, Dolly is 
twenty-four. Don’t you think it is 
time some of us got married? 

Mrs. Swan. Yes, I do hope 
you'll all marry. When the right 
man comes along you— 

EILEEN. That’s what / say. 

Minnie. All kinds of young 
men come along and how are we to 
know—how is he to know—that 
he’s the right one? 

Mrs. Swan. Well I suppose— 
I really don’t quite know what you 
mean, Minnie. 


MINNIE [dramatically]. Where 
are tonight’s young men? 

Mrs. SWAN. That’s like the be- 
ginning of a song. [She sings 
softly |— 

‘“‘Where are the lads of the village 

tonight ? 

“Where are tonight’s young men?” 
MINNIE. Well, where are they? 
Mrs. Swan. Washing up, I 

hope. 

MINNIE. And how are we to 
know whether the right man is 
washing up? 

Mrs. SWAN. All men are right 
when they are washing up. But, 
seriously, they were so kind, they 
know that the maids are out and 
they wouldn’t allow me to wash up 
by myself. They'll be back here in 
a few minutes. 

MINNIE. Yes, they'll come back 
to you. 

Dotty. And sit by you. 

MINNIE. And talk to you. 

Dotty. And you'll sing— 

MINNIE. Duets with that odious 
Tommy Mims. 

Dotty. And talk poetry with 
Mr. Booth and cap Charlie’s dull 
stories. 

MINNIE. They’ll be as jealous 
as cats about you and flatter you and 
love you, and talk to us—when com- 
mon politeness forces them to talk 
to us—about you. 

Dotty. And tell us how won- 
derful you are. 

EILEEN. How charming. 

MINNIE. How young. 

Dotty. How witty. 

Mrs. SWAN. My dears! 

MINNIE. Oh, we admit that it’s 
all quite true, you are charming and 
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young and witty. But we’re tired 
of being told it. I want someone 
to tell me that /’m all these things. 

Mrs. Swan. I left Gerald be- 
hind. Didn’t he tell you? 

MINNIE. Of course he didn’t. 
And the manoeuvring you had to 
do to get him to stay at all, and 
then he talked most of the time 
about you and _ bolted—literally 
bolted—in less than five minutes. 

Mrs. Swan. Is that my fault? 
If you three girls can’t amuse one 
young man—well, I give you up, or 
rather I don’t give you up. I keep 
you for life, worse luck. 

Dotty. Worse luck? Do you 
want to get rid of us? 

Mrs. SWAN. Of course. I want 
to see you all happily married. I 
want a little rest. Do you think I 
never get tired of trying to be nice 
to your friends, trying to make 
them feel at home? 

DcLiy. But you’re too nice to 
them. 

Mrs. Swan. Nonsense. Any- 
one would think from the way you 
speak that I wasn’t an old woman, 
that I dressed myself up, that I— 
I—oh, it’s too absurd. I don’t like 
your young men, I much prefer 
older men, men of my own genera- 
tion. 

MINNIE. I never see you with 
them. 

Mrs. SWAN. Do you want me 
to fill the house with old fogies as 
you'd call them? How would that 
be helping you? I make these stupid 
young men welcome for all of your 
sakes. I’m trying my best to bring 
you together so that you can get 
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to know each other. Didn’t I try 
all during supper? 

MINNIE. Yes, that’s what's so 
humiliating, you make me feel a 
fool dragging me into the conversa- 
tion by the hair of my head. I 
simply go dumb. 

Mrs. Swan. Why should you 
go dumb? You ought to have 
plenty to talk about. I gave you a 
better education than I ever had. 
You go to the theatre every week 
—lI never was at a theatre till after 
I was married—you go to con- 
certs— 

Dotty. You can’t talk about 
music. 

Mrs. SwANn. I can. 

MINNIE. Oh, yes, you can; you 
can talk about anything under the 
sun and make it interesting and at- 
tractive and amusing. But we can’t, 
not when you’re there at least, and 
you always are there—or if you're 
not the young men aren’t there 
either. I don’t blame you really 
and I don’t blame the poor boys, 
only we don’t get a look in and we're 
growing old and it’s dreadful to be 
always sitting in the background. I 
suppose we're not very clever or 
pretty or attractive but perhaps if 
we were given a chance— 

Dotty. Yes, that’s what we 
want, a chance. 

Mrs. SwAn. But, darlings, what 
can I do? 

MINNIE. You could remind 
them sometimes that you’re old 
enough to be their mother. 

Dotty. And that every dog has 
its day. 

Mrs. Swan. But I don’t pretend 
to be younger than I really am. You 
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can’t say that I’m anything wonder- 
ful to look at, or that I dress beau- 
tifully—this old black dress, could 
anything be simpler? I don’t paint 
my face, I don’t even powder my 
nose as everyone seems to do now- 
a-days. I’m just a plain middle- 
aged widow. It’s not as if I wanted 
to marry again. 


Dotty. Ah, if you only would. 

Mrs. SWAN. Dolly! 

Dotty. Well, you want us to 
marry, why shouldn’t we want you 
to marry? 

Mrs. SWAN. You. want to get 
rid of me? 

Dotty. Not more than you 


want to get rid of us. 


EILEEN. No, no, Mother, we 
don’t. 

Mrs. SWAN. You're going very 
far, Dolly. 

Dotty. Sorry. 

MINNIE. I wanted plain speak- 


ing tonight, mother. 

Mrs. SWAN. [thinking it out]. 
Yes ... perhaps I was wrong, 
but when your father died I wanted 
to be everything to you, to share 
your work and your play. I taught 
you your first lessons, when you 
went to school I learned at home all 
the things you were learning— 
things I was never taught when I 
was agirl. Yes, . . . perhaps that 
was wrong, it means that I’ve every- 
thing that you have except your 
youth, and then I have my experi- 
ence, which perhaps makes up. . . . 

MINNIE. And here we are. 

Mrs. SWAN [getting up]. I shall 
leave the field entirely free for you 
all. I must think it out. I can’t 
have you feeling that I am standing 


in your way. I don’t think it’s true, 
but you mustn’t even imagine it. 
You can come and say goodnight to 


me on your way to bed. I shan’t be 
asleep. 
MINNIE. Mother, don’t be hurt, 


please don’t think that— 

Mrs. SwAn. I am a little hurt, 
Minnie, I won’t deny it, but I must 
think it all out. I hope you'll have 
a pleasant evening. 

[She goes out by the other door. | 

EILEEN. That’s the sort of thing 
plain speaking always leads to. I 
think I'll go up to her. I can’t bear 
to think of her going to bed at this 
hour—nine o’clock—like a naughty 


child. 


MINNIE. You'll do nothing of 
the kind. You’ll—ssh! Here they 
are. 


[Gerald Booth, Charlie Duncan 
and Tommy Mims come in. Char- 
lie and Tommy are simple, good fel- 
lows. } 

CHARLIE. Only one cup broken 
to-night, Mrs. Swan—Oh, I thought 
she was here. 

MINNIE. Sit down everyone. 

Dotty. Sit here, Mr. Booth. 
You were washing too? 

GERALD. No, hanging. 

Dotty. Hanging? 

GERALD. Cups. 

Dotty. Oh! 

EILEEN. Sit here, Mr. Mims. 

Tommy. I'll not sit there, that’s 
Mrs. Swan’s special place, I know. 

MINNIE. You can take it to- 
night, she’s not coming back. 

GERALD. 

Cuariie. }Not coming back? 

Tommy. 


MINNIE. No, she’s gone to bed. 
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GERALD. 

Cnaniie. }Bed? 

Tommy. 

MINNIE. Yes, she felt rather 
tired. 

Dotty. A slight headache, you 
know. Have you been playing 


much golf lately, Mr. Booth? 


GERALD. But I hope it’s nothing 
serious. ; 
CHARLIE. She seemed as right 


as rain ten minutes ago when we 
were clearing away. 


MINNIE. No, it’s nothing seri- 
ous, a mere trifle . . . what shall 
we do? Cards? Music? What 


would you like, Charlie? 

CHARLIE. She does too much, 
that’s the truth. Always on the go. 
It’s a marvel to me how she keeps 


it up. I’ve told her a thousand 
times— 

Tommy. So have I. 

CHARLIE. But it’s no use. And 
then she reads half through the 
night. 

GERALD. But that’s what keeps 


her so wonderfully vivid and up-to- 
date. French, Italian, German, it’s 
all the same to her. She’s kept up 
with all Hauptmann’s later work 
and that’s no joke I can tell you. 

CHARLIE. And yet she finds time 
to go to football matches on Satur- 
day afternoons. Why she was able 
to put me right about that score 
with— 

MINNIE. Yes, she’s wonderful. 
but you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion, Charlie—cards or music? 

CHARLIE. Oh, not music! Why, 
Mrs. Swan’s room is just over this, 
isn’t it? 


MINNIE. Yes, of course, I for- 


got. Cards then? What shall we 
play? ‘“Pop-corn”? 

Tommie. Oh no. ‘“Pop-corn” 
is sO noisy. 

CHARLIE. Something very quiet 
— if we play at all. 

GERALD. I think it’s rather bru- 


tal to play anything with her lying 

ill over our heads. I believe we 

ought all to go home and leave the 

house absolutely quiet. Probably 

even our talking disturbs her. 
Tommy. Yes. 


CHARLIE [getting up]. You're 
quite right. We ought to go. 

MINNIE. No no, please. It’s 
only quite a slight headache I assure 
you. 

GERALD. Then if she gets a 


good night’s rest she'll be all right 
in the morning, so we'll steal 


away— 
Dotty. Oh, Mr. Booth, she'll 
be vexed if you go. 
CHARLIE. We can’t help that, 


Dolly. We must think of her health 
before everything. 

[Mrs. Swan comes in. 
swoop at her. | 


The men 


CHARLIE. How are you? 
Tommy. I’m so sorry. 
GERALD. I didn’t know you 


weren’t feeling fit. Why didn’t you 
tell me? 

Mrs. SWAN. It’s nothing, noth- 
ing to make a fuss about, quite a 
trifle. But I’m better in bed, I think 
—Minnie thinks so—but the light 
in my room has gone out, the bulb 
must be broken, I want to get 
another. 

CHARLIE. I'll take this one from 
the piano lamp. 
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Mrs. Swan. Oh, you won't be 
able to play without that. 
CHARLIE. Of course we won't 


- play to-night. 


GERALD [very serious]. I want 
you to tell me exactly what is the 
matter. Is it a headache? 

Mrs. SWAN. Yes, but very slight. 

GERALD. And what else? I’m 
not a medical student for nothing, 
you know. 

Mrs. SWAN. Oh, just general 
tiredness and—and a feeling that I 
ought to be alone. 

GERALD. I thought so. I know 
exactly what would put you right in 
an hour. 

Mrs. SWAN. What is it? 

GERALD. A wonderful stuff my 
mother uses. It’s absolutely harm- 
less, half sedative and half tonic. 
I'll get it for you. [He starts to 
go. ] 

Mrs. SWAN. Now? 

GERALD. The sooner the better. 

Dotty. Oh, not to-night, Mr. 
Booth. 

GERALD. Certainly. [He looks 
at his watch|—I’ll just have time 
to get home, get the stuff and be 
back here by eleven. My last tram 
isn’t until 11:15. 

Dotty. Oh, Mr. Booth! Oh, 
mother! 

Mrs. Swan. No, I positively 
forbid you, Mr. Booth, I’m not 
really ill. It’s just—you must re- 
member that I’m not a young 
woman—I’m _ really rather old, 
older than any of you think. I’m 
not like all you young people. 

CHARLIE. Rubbish. You're the 
youngest thing here. 


Tommy. I can never think of 
you as old. 

Mrs. Swan. Ah, but I am. 
What were you doing in 1890, Mr. 
Mims? 

Tommy. 1890? I—I’m afraid 
I have no idea. I was only born 
in 1896. 

Mrs. SWAN. Exactly. Well, I 
was married in 1890. Now you 
see the difference there is between 
us. 
Dotty. How dreadfully old 
fashioned it sounds, doesn’t it, Mr. 
Booth? 

GERALD. Yes, fascinatingly fin 
de siécle. Oh, to have lived through 
the eighties and nineties and to have 
died just on the threshold of this 
hideous century! 

MINNIE. 

DoLLy. |e. Booth! 

EILEEN. 

Mrs. SWAN [unconsciously set- 
tling down on the sofa]. It was 
rather a wonderful time you know. 
At least it seems so now, looking 
back to it. Wagner and Ibsen and 
Parnell—all fascinators in their dif- 
ferent ways. 

GERALD [sitting beside her]. 
Tell me about them. 

ores [ Both settling down.] 
Yes, do. 

Mrs. Swan. Oh, I have nothing 
very special to tell about them. But 
did I ever tell you how—on my 
honeymoon—I actually spoke, in 
the same week, to Mr. Gladstone 
and the Prince of Wales? 

Tue THREE MEN. No, do tell 
us. 
Mrs. SwANn. It wasn’t in either 
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case, you know, a public thing. I 
mean a shake hands at a political 
reception in a Town Hall or any- 
thing like that. It was, each time, 
unexpected and—and rather won- 
derful. The dear Prince of Wales! 
Really I could never let anything be 
said against him after the beautiful 
way he treated me; and Mr. Glad- 
stone! [She goes off into a quiet 
chuckle of laughter. ] 

CHARLIE. Go on, go on. 

Tommy. Let’s share the joke. 

Mrs. Swan. Well, to begin 
with, we were at Brighton, my hus- 
band and I and—[she stops. ] 

THE THREE MEN. Go on. 

Mrs. Swan. No, no, I was for- 
getting. I—I—must go to bed, I’m 
not well at all, I’m not as young as 
I once was, you know. Good-night 


everyone. Have you got that lamp 
for me, Charlie? [She has got 
up. ] 


CHARLIE. Oh, I say, must you 
really go? 

Mrs. Swan. Yes, I really must. 
Some other time I'll tell you my 
youthful adventures. You must talk 
to the girls to-night and make ad- 
ventures for yourselves. 


Tommy. You don’t look ill. 

Mrs. Swan. I feel ill, I feel 
worse. 

GERALD. Then I’m off for 


mother’s medicine. I’ll be back be- 
fore eleven. [He dashes from the 
room. | 

Mrs. SwAN [calling after him 
vainly]. Mr. Booth, Mr. Booth! 
Oh, I’m so sorry he should have 
troubled. The lamp, Charlie. .. . 
Now please no one else is to stir. 
I don’t want any fuss made, and 


play the piano if you want to, it 
won't disturb me and I like to know 
that you are enjoying yourselves. 
Good-night, everyone. Thank you, 


Charlie. [She takes the lamp and 
goes.]} 
CHARLIE. I’m glad Booth has 


gone for that stuff. I wonder 
whether we ought to get a doctor. 
He’s only a medical student. 
Dotty. He’s practically a doc- 
tor, he’s only got his final to do. 
MINNIE. Do sit down—or, 
Dolly, you play a waltz, I want Mr. 
Mims to show me that queer new 
step. I can’t get my feet round it. 
Dotty. Right-O. [She sits at 
the piano and plays a few bars.] 


MINNIE. Will you, Mr. Mims? 

Tommy [very serious]. I don’t 
think I could—to-night. Look 
here, has she a hot-water bottle? 

MINNIE. Mother? 

Tommy. Yes. 

Dotty. A hot-water bottle in 
September! [She defiantly plays a 
chord. | 

Tommy. The season doesn’t 


matter when you're ill. I’m going 
to fill one for her, I know where 
they are. I won't be five minutes. 
[He rushes out. ] 

EILEEN [in a sepulchral voice]. 
Two gone! 

MINNIE. Well, Charlie, perhaps 
you'll sit down quietly and entertain 
us, you needn’t speak above a whis- 
per if you don’t like. 

CHARLIE. There’s something in 
the wind, Minnie. 

MINNIE. Is there? 

CHARLIE. I don’t believe your 
mother is really ill. If she was 
you'd all be fussing like anything. 
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Dotty. It’s very slight. 

MINNIE. She’s tired. 

CHARLIE. And bored with us? 

MINNIE. Well, perhaps a little. 

CHARLIE. I thought so. I won- 
der why. 


MINNIE. She was saying to-night 
that she preferred older men, men 
of her own generation. 


CHARLIE [aghast]. Did she say 
that? 

MINNIE. Yes. Didn't | she, 
Dolly? 

Dotty. Rather! 

CHARLIE. I suppose it’s only 
natural. 

MINNIE. Of course. 

CHARLIE. Coming here three 


times a week—and every Sunday— 
gassing about football and taking 
her to the pictures. 

MINNIE. Neither are quite in 
her line, are they? 

CHARLIE. No, how dense of me 
not to see it before. But I’m 
beastly stupid, you know. I always 
think that when I’m awfully fond of 
people they are of course equally 
fond of me. I have sometimes 
wondered in a vague sort of way 
how she could put up with such an 
obvious chap as I am, but I was 
stupid and hoped—hoped — [he 
chokes a little.] 

MINNIE. Charlie, 
matter with you? 

CHARLIE [getting up; he seems 
years older]. I'll go now, of course. 

Dotty. Charlie! 

MINNIE. You 
mustn’t. 

CHARLIE. Imagine her going to 
bed—at nine o’clock—to avoid me! 
Will you tell her, if she asks why 


what’s the 


mustn’t, you 
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I went—but I suppose she won’t— 
that it was just my stupidness and 
vanity that kept me from realizing. 
And of course if she ever wants me 
I'll come like a shot—but she won't 
want me—but if there’s anything I 
can ever do for her, you'll tell me, 
won’t you, Minnie? I’m not clever, 
but you can trust me and—and— 
I'd do anything in the world for 
your mother, and—and—oh, damn 
it all. [Blinking back his tears he 
goes quickly out. ]} 

Dotty. Now! 

EILEEN. Plain speaking. 
three gone! 

Dotty [acidly]. Never mind, 
Eileen, Mr. Mims will be back in a 
minute with mother’s hot-water 
bottle. I think we’ll leave him to 
Minnie, she’s so fond of him. 

MINNIE [going quickly to the 
other door]. Mother! Mother! 

Dotty. We'll have to admit, my 
dear, that we're three very dull 
young women and be satisfied with 
the crumbs that fall from mother’s 
table. 

Mrs. SWAN [appearing]. I can’t 
get this light to work. 

MINNIE. Quick! Call Charlie 
back, he’s leaving because he thinks 
you don’t like him. He’s not gone 
yet, I haven’t heard the front door 
bang; he’s probably crying—in the 
hall. Quick! 

[She hurries her across the room 
and out. | 

Dotty. And, as Minnie says, it’s 
not as if we particularly liked any 
of these men. They’re none of them 
worth all the trouble we’ve gone to. 

EILEEN. Mother is nicer than 
the three of them put together. 


All 
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Still, I do believe that one day the 
right man will come and— 

MINNIE. I don’t believe he’ll 
ever come, I don’t believe he’ll ever 
recognize us. The older mother 
makes herself out to be and the 
more ill she makes herself the more 
she seems to attract them. If we 
ever want to have a life of our own 
we must go away from her. 


EILEEN. Leave mother? Oh, 
I couldn’t. 

Dotty. On the chance of pick- 
ing up some stupid man? Not 
likely. 

MINNIE. No, as mother says, 


she has us for life. 
[Mrs. Swan leads Charlie in.] 


Mrs. SwANn. You silly, silly 
fellow. 

CHARLIE. And you really do 
like me? 

Mrs. Swan. The idea of you 


running away in a huff like that. 
I've a right to be very angry with 
you. What do you mean by it? 
And you never told me if you were 
going to take me to see Nazimova 
on Tuesday or Wednesday. I sup- 
pose you want to run away from 
that engagement too. 


CHARLIE. No, no. Oh, Mrs. 
Swan! 

Mrs. Swan. Well, Tuesday or 
Wednesday? 

CHARLIE. Tuesday and Wed- 


nesday, please. 

[Tommy comes in with the hot- 
water bottle. | 

Tommy. I wasn’t long, was I? 
. . « Hullo, not in bed yet? 

Mrs. Swan. The light in my 
room is broken, I can’t get it to 


work, and there are no candles in 
the house. 

[Gerald comes in breathless. | 

GERALD. Such a piece of luck, 
Mrs. Swan, I hadn’t gone fifty 
yards from the gate when I met 
Thompson—the chemist at the cor- 
ner you know—I told him what I 
wanted and when he heard it was 
for you he turned back and opened 
his shop and gave it to me. He'd 
do anything for you, he says. But 
you know you ought to be in bed. 

Mrs. SWAN [feebly]. The light 
in my room— 

Tommy. Look here, tuck her up 
on the sofa, we'll get you candles 
later on. 

GERALD. Yes, good idea. [To 
Dolly |—Would you get me a glass 
of water, Miss Swan? 


Dotty. Certainly. [She goes 
out. | 
GERALD [fo Eileen]. And a 


rug—if you can find one. 
EILEEN [hurrying out]. 
tainly. 
GERALD. Now you're to lie down 
on the sofa and rest yourself. 
Mrs. SWAN. But I’m not ill and 
you're not to go away—any of you. 
GERALD. Of course you’re not 
ill and none of us are going away, 
we'll stay and talk quietly. Now 
just do as you're told. [Eileen 
comes in with rug.| Thank you, 
Miss Swan. That’s right, tuck your 
feet up, put the hot-water bottle 
there, Tommy. . . . Yes, that’s it. 
[Dolly comes in with a glass of 
water—Gerald takes it from her.] 
Thank you, Miss Swan. Now, Mrs. 
Swan, take two of these tablets and 
get them down with a sip of water. 


Cer- 
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... [She does so.] That's it. 
[He has her on the sofa, wrapped 
in the rug, the bottle at her feet. | 
Now we'll talk very quietly and in 
less than no time you'll fall asleep 
and when you wake up you'll be as 
bright as a button. Or, better still, 
I'll read you to sleep. MaylI? 

Mrs. SWAN. If you like. 

ecco But would you like me 
tor 

Mrs. SwANn. You know I always 
love your reading. 

GERALD. Good. Tommy, put 
out all the lights except this low one. 
[Tommy does so|—What are the 
books on that table, Charlie? 

CHARLIE [looking at them]. A 
German book—I can’t read its name 
—and a poetry book—oh, Yeats. 

GERALD. That will do splen- 
didly. Give it to me. I'll sit here 
on a cushion. Sit down everyone. 

[They all settle themselves. Ger- 
ald sits on the ground near Mrs. 
Swan’s head. The other men are 
grouped near her in the circle of 
soft light. Somewhere in the dark 
background the Miss Swans have 
found alighting places. | 

GERALD. Which poem shall | 
read? 

Mrs. Swan. Whichever you 
like. If you like it I am sure I 
shall. 

GERALD [turns the pages, then 
reads): 

“T would that we were, my beloved, 
White birds on the foam of the 
sea.” 

[There is a soft sigh from the 
background. | 

Mrs. Swan. What is it? 
anything the matter, Minnie? 
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MINNIE. Nothing, mother, dar- 
ling, we're all right. 


Doty. Quite all right. 

EILEEN. Please go on, Mr. 
Booth, it’s beautiful. 

GERALD. “I would that we were, 


my beloved, 
White birds on the foam of the sea, 
We tire of the flame of the meteor 
Before it can pass by and flee.” 

Mrs. SWAN. Stop! Mr. Booth, 
your medicine is wonder-working. 
[She jumps off the sofa and runs 
across the room and switches on all 
the light.] I want light, I want 
music, I want dancing! 

THE MEN. Mrs. Swan! 

Tue Girts. Mother! 

Mrs. Swan. Yes, I'll take no 
refusal. Wake up, Minnie, you are 
dropping to sleep. Come along, 
Dolly, Eileen! 

EILEEN. I don’t dance. 

Mrs. SWAN. Well, move back 
the sofa, clear the floor. 

GERALD [to Mrs. Swan]. You 
shouldn’t, you'll knock yourself up 
again. 

Mrs. Swan. Not I. Come 
along, clear the floor, Charlie, Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Mims, get your part- 
ners. [In a moment the floor is 
cleared. Mrs. Swan sits at the piano 
and plays a bar or two.}| What do 
you want? A waltz? A two-step? 

Tommy. There’s that new step in 
the half-time that Miss Swan 
wanted me to show her, you know 
it, I showed it to you yesterday. 

Mrs. Swan. Oh, that! Don’t 
you know it, Minnie? 

MINNIE. No, I can’t get it right 
somehow. 

Mrs. 


] 


SWAN. It’s as easy as 
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winking. I picked it up in no time. 
Tommy. Let’s show it to her, 
Mrs. Swan. 
Mrs. SWAN. Shall we? 


Tommy. Yes, come on. 

Mrs. SwAN. But I can’t dance 
and play. 

Tommy. Miss Dolly can play. 
[To Dolly.] “The Three Muske- 
teers,” please. 

Dotty. Of course, get up, 
mother. [She takes her mother’s 


place at the piano. | 

Mrs. SWAN. And we must have 
more tea at once, lots of tea—and 
whiskey for the men. Run and get 
some quickly, Eileen. 


E1Lreen. Yes, mother. [She 
goes out. } 
Mrs. SwAN. Now, Tommy—I 


beg your pardon—Mr. Mims. 


with Minnie between them. The 
men’s eyes are fixed on Mrs. Swan. 
After a moment they speak to- 


gether. | 
CHARLIE.) Wonderful! Isn't 
GERALD. } she wonderful ? 
MINNIE. Yes, indeed. 


CHARLIE. She’s got the step per- 
fectly. I must try it with her when 
Tommy is finished. 

GERALD. No, it’s my turn next. 

CHARLIE. Watch her, Minnie. 

[Eileen appears at the door 
carrying a tray with a decanter and 
glasses on it. She stands there un- 
noticed watching the dance. | 

GERALD. She’s a poem herself. 
‘“‘He made the world to be a grassy 

road 
Before her wandering feet.” 


Tommy. Oh, please, make it MINNIE [starting an interesting 
Tommy. topic of conversation]. Mr. Booth— 
Mrs. SWAN. Very well, Tommy. GERALD. Hush! Don’t break 
Watch us, Minnie; start away, the spell . . . wonderful . . . won- 
Dolly. [They begin to dance. derful. . .. 
Charlie and Gerald sit on the sofa CHARLIE. Wonderful. 
CURTAIN. 
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DUSE’S PLAYS 


A Review by STARK YOUNG 


The Lady from the Sea; Ghosts, two plays by Henrik Ibsen, translated 
by William Archer. The Closed Door, by Marco Praga, translated by 
A. S. MacDonald. Cosi Sia, by Gallarati-Scotti, translated by Valerie 
Petri. The Dead City, by Gabriele d’Annunzio, translated by Prof. G. 
Mantellini. Brentano's: New York. 


plays, regardless of the changes in herself with the passage of years. 

She plays now as always in terms of herself; and the relation to her 
of these five dramas that she has chosen is a kind of commentary on her 
mind and art. La Porta Chiusa is the least significant of Duse’s group of 
plays. Praga’s talent is theatrically clear and sane; his school is that of 
the Frenchmen of Hervieu’s type, of Ibsen and of Italians like Giacosa, 
though Giacosa’s art is more copious and warm than Praga ever is. La 
Porta Chiusa does not compare with Praga’s own I.a Moglie Ideale; it 
slumps in the last act; when its climax is over it fails to invent enough 
matter for a fit conclusion. But for Duse it affords a variation on the 
theme of maternal love that now so frequently engages her thought. In 
La Porta Chiusa the hero is the son of his mother by a family friend and 
not by the man whose name he bears. He has learned the truth of this 
and wishes to go away, not to absent himself forever, perhaps, but to make 
his own place with the world and with himself. In the end he goes away, 
promising to send for his mother when the time is ripe—though it must 
be said that all this seems merely chatter. The play is handled with facility 
and excellent craft. The conception of maternity in it, like most of Praga’s 
thinking, is intelligent but narrow and hard. For Duse it no doubt serves 
as one of those instances where she herself supplies the radiance for the 
idea. La Porta Chiusa for Duse is only a frame into which she puts some- 
thing almost as new to the dramatist as it is to us. 

Ghosts draws an artist of Duse’s age for many reasons abvious enough. 
But especially it gives her the opportunity to express her courage and unity 
of mind; to show us a great lady in a limited region of existence; to express 
tragic memory; to exhibit a distinguished and superb irony; a bitter sanity 
and recognition of sheer facts; and to comment on one of the most poignant 
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De has not, as Bernhardt did, merely continued the list of her 











The sketches reproduced on this and the succeeding 
page show not only the interesting treatment which 
Leon Bakst has given D’Annunzio’s adaptation of 
Phedre, \ately acted in Paris by Ida Rubenstein. 
They show also how an artist may adapt to his own 
purposes, with surprisingly small change, archaeo- 
logical relics of past art and civilization. Above at 
left is a portion of a fresco from Tiryns in Crete. 
At the right is one of Bakst’s costume designs. 
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In designing the costumes and 
decorations for D’Annunzio’s 
Phédre, Bakst has gone out of 
Greece and into Crete to find 
pre-Homeric civilization at its 
height. Above, his sketch for 
the second act setting; at the 
left, a sketch of a portion of 
the Cretan palace at Cnossos. 
In both appear the character- 
istic architecture of the ‘‘Palace 
of Steps” with its Minoan col- 
umns tapering sharply to the 
base. 
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and terrible griefs in all drama, that of Oswald’s death in the last act. 
Technically Ghosts gives Duse the chance to employ her extraordinary 
rhythm of idea and phrase, to take a first act that is none too well written 
and all too apt to sink into provincialism, dogmatism and obviousness, too 
much insisted on—to take the whole of it and light it with a marvelous 
vibrant life, to give it scale and proportion and astonishing cerebral activity 
and disciplined feeling; to take the rest of the play and confront in it the 
working of hard natural law, the inevitable, the absurd and raw humanity, 
the collapse of our will’s strength, the fatality and lost fight. And most of 
all Ghosts gives Duse the chance to pour forth the flood of her idea of the 
place of maternal love in the midst of life and nature. Necessity, fate, 
natural law, heredity, science, call it what you will, bears down on Oswald; 
it is unescapable, a part of the eternal scheme of the world as we know it. 
But between that necessity and the life of the man she loves, between the 
law and the body that she has brought into being out of her body and pain, 
this mother will interpose with another justice, blinded to the universe and 
the race but less blind to the individual; she will fight for his will and his 
happiness; she will soften with her love and her daring and heedlessness 
the harsh force that threatens her son. In Ghosts Duse restates the whole 
idea of Mary in Christian thought, the figure of gentleness and love, the 
instrument through which life perpetuates itself, divine and human under- 
standing in one, establishing its own right through love; the medium 
between man and the irrevocable and immutable law of God. 

In The Lady from the Sea there is for Duse the idea of love and 
freedom, of the wild places, the ceaseless ebb and flow of the vast and 
unknown in our lives. The character of Ellida, as Duse sees her, has about 
it no problem of years, there is no need to make her young or old or to give 
her any definite location in our sight. The part can be seen otherwise of 
course; and Ibsen himself seems never to have decided how far Ellida and 
the play as a whole shall be something local, exact, realistic and yet widely 
suggestive or something that is intangible and elusive but none the less true 
and powerful in us. For Duse there is something biological, zoological 
about the role; what she plays in Ellida is a force visiting the soul, the 
desire for infinite freedom, a thing in this woman that allures and affrights 
her; and then finally the relation of this freedom, this vague, passionate 
desire and unrest, to human love, to quiet security and coming to rest in 
love and faith, and to the vastness and freedom of love itself as it stirs the 
soul. That the remainder of Ibsen’s play suffers by the presence in it of 
such an element as Duse’s Ellida goes without saying. But only an 
academic interest would prefer to see Ibsen’s creation intact, its locale, its 
provincial domesticity, its blur of science, moralisms, and realistic detail 
and to sacrifice the poetry and revelation that Duse brings to it. 

La Citta Morta is of the past generation no doubt as much as Ibsen is 
or Praga. And yet it is not, since the freshness of poetry lies always on it. 
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This play can never come into English; its medium is the Italian language, 
and this orchestration of magnificent words and rhythms and cadences that 
accompanies the sheer thread of D’Annunzio’s thought itself is so much a 
part of the idea always that the absence of it is like seeing a dancer far-off 
without knowing what music it is that glows in him and completes his truth. 
La Citta Morta has first of all an incomparable unity, unity that springs 
from pure poetic imagination. The setting among the Homeric ruins, the 
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season of the year with its heat and drought, the theme of guilt and beauty © 


running into the modern out of that ancient world of men, the eternal 
vision of prophecy in Cassandra and the blind Anna, and finally the images © 


and the mere verbal style, take all of them their source in one superb 
imagination and abundant life. La Citta Morta is both hot and cold. It 
is cold with an imperturbable concern with perfection and beauty and 
finality; its marvellous and half exotic perfection is untouched with 
humanity or pity or tenderness except as these attributes appear the more 
exquisite and beautiful for their depth and poignancy. It is hot with a 
passion of vitality and the splendor of the blood and of the world and of 
art. There is something about d’Annunzio’s La Citta Morta—about his 
art in general that is cruel, that ignores human life and its necessity but 
es at the same time feeds the life in us as magnificence does and fire and 
ignt. 

To such a play Duse brings the finality and tragic courage of her mind. 
To the perfection in kind of La Citta Morta she brings the finality and 
perfection of her own art, its acquired culture and immense store of 
rhythmic images, its perception of beauty at that ultimate extreme where 
beauty becomes abstract and pure and almost untouched by man’s simpler 
living. And to the part of Anna, Duse brings what she knows of a passion- 
ate vision of truth that may come from a continuous and apart life within; 
and into this comprehension she is able to put the poetry of pity and knowl- 
edge and solitude. 


In Cosi’ Sia, Gallarati-Scotti has by no means written a play in the 
sense that Praga or Ibsen might be said to have done. Cosi’ Sia can 
hardly be said to have any craft at all. But in choosing it Duse is saying 
that we have had craft enough, that what we need now is belief, spirit, 
something that is to be conveyed, and that in time will find its own medium 
and right craft. The conception of maternal love in Cos?’ Sia is seen less 
elaborately and less learnedly than in Ghosts, for instance. The whole 
theme is simpler and more single. A woman gives up her lover, every- 
thing, if God will spare her child’s life. She makes every year to the end 
of her days an arduous pilgrimage. Her son disowns her, she dies at the 
pilgrims’ shrine. Very simple, very much left as a single statement of love. 
To it Duse gives universality, the simplicity and depth of universal concep- 
tions; and in it she expresses the nature of all maternal passion, which 
spends itself and finds itself, which creates its own life by giving it to the 
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creature that has come out of it; and which is of all human passions the one 
that lies closest on the bosom of the earth itself, and the earth’s perpetual 
creation and consumption and renewal of life. And over all this conception 
with which she makes Cosi’ Sia a thing that is universal Duse diffuses a 
grace and gentleness that will give it at length, when the performance is 
ended and complete, a final quality that is not harrowing and edged with 
sad detail, but that has the tragedy and finality of great music. To Duse 
Gallarati-Scotti writing Cosi’ Sia does not come to be interesting because 
he is a significant craftsman in the theatre but because he is a believer. 


THE BIRTH OF SCENERY 


Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the Renaissance, by 
Lily B. Campbell. New York: Macmillan Co. 


T is not the more interesting half of Miss Campbell’s book which is 

| given over to her professed subject, stagecraft in England during the 
Renaissance. These pages are vital enough; for, though they are 
written with the other worldliness of the Ph. D. thesis, they are full of the 
painstaking research which also distinguishes this form of effort. Miss 
Campbell records the presence of Italian and Dutch painters at the English 
court and suggests their influence in bringing masque, spectacle, and scenery 
over the channel. She records the parallel interest in classic drama. She 
recalls Holinshed’s mention in 1520 of a performance at court of a 
“goodlie comedie of Plautus.’”’ She observes that Elizabeth saw plays 
given both in her palace halls and at the universities before the first theatre 
was built. Finally, she shows in most entertaining fashion how opera, 
introduced from Italy by Davenant, partly to circumvent the Puritan prohi- 
bition against plays, fastened scenery upon the English theatre. But 
this is all far less interesting than Miss Campbell’s antecedent account of 
what happened in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Here she 
shows how the acting of plays was one of the major features of that anti- 
quarian interest which was no less extraordinary in its creation of a new 
and living art than in its pursuit of the relics of a dead one. Learned 
societies and ducal courts revived Greek tragedies and Roman comedies, 
and scenery and the masque were only by-products of this interest in ancient 
drama. Miss Campbell’s account of the growth of scenic art—the work of 
great painters and architects, the devices for achieving perspective changes 
of scene, and lighting effects—is fascinating enough; but the value of her 
really valuable book lies in the skill with which she shows how the Italians 
based their development of perspective scenery upon its use on the classic 
stage as reported by Vitruvius. Unfortunately she leaves unexplained the 
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crucial passage in Vitruvius which thus lies at the heart of all modern 
scenery: ‘In the first place, Agatharcus, in Athens, when Aeschylus was 
bringing out a tragedy, painted a scene, and left a commentary about it, 
This led Democritus and Anaxagorus to write on the same subject,” [the 
application of the laws of perspective to a stage setting]. What did these 
philosophers write? Haigh and Flickinger make no mention of them in 
their books on the classic stage, yet to get at the truth of this might pro. 
foundly modify our ideas of the Greek theatre at its finest moment. 


K. M. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Heroes of the Puppet Stage, by Madge Anderson. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York. 

This very useful and suggestive book is a record of puppet experiments, 
puppet theatres and the decor and management of puppet stages. The 
history of marionettes is to some extent set forth, in Japan, China, primi- 
tive America, Europe and Africa, and other lands, and finally in our own 
theatres. Puppet material, stories, authors, and many delightful illustra- 
tions are included. A very happy venture in the puppet field, this volume 
and the plan of its arrangement. 


Plays for a Folding Theatre, by Colin Campbell Clements. Stewart 
Kidd. Cincinnati. 

Producers and little theatre groups will find material in this collection 
of seven one-act plays. They are actable and well filled out, happily escap. 
ing the all too common weakness of being thin as well as short. The Three 
Lepers of Suk-el-Garab and Moon Tide are the best of the seven. The 
plays are divided between the Far East and the West, the latter group in 
which characters from the Commedia dell’ Arte struggle through modern 
plots being perhaps the least successful part of the book. 


Lackeys of the Moon, by Mary Cass Canfield. The Brick Row Book 
Shop. New York. 

A charming and actable one-act piece in which the strolling players of 
the Venetian Comedy of Masks come by a lady’s garden at night. Pierrot 
wakes the lady for a moment from her sleep of worldly dreams, but leaves 
her again with the prince she is to wed. The lines of this play are far 
above the usual stage writing. The visual side highly commends the play 
for production. 
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A HIstTorr 


OF THE 
AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


From the Beginning to the (ivil War 


By ArtHur H. Quinn, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Pennsylvania. 


HIS is a pioneer work in one of the 
most interesting fields of our native 
literature. Augustus Thomas and David 
Belasco have both declared the author to be 
the greatest living authority on the history 
of the American drama. The book in- 
cludes a unique list of over 1,000 American 
plays published and produced before 1860. 
$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 East 33rd St. New York City 





SCENE 


By E. Gorpon CRAIG 


With a foreword and an introductory Poem 
by JoHN MAS#EFIELD 


BRILLIANT sketch of the de- 

velopment of the theatre in 
Europe from the Classical times with 
collotype reproductions of nineteen 
special etchings and four plates repro- 
duced from old Italian prints. 


The Christian Science Monitor says: “Surely no 
opportunity should be disregarded for giving the 
warmest encouragement, and putting to the widest 
use, work of such high excellence as Mr. Gor- 


don Craig’s.” 


Net $8.35 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 








Scribner Books 





WINDOWS by John Galsworthy, the recent Theatre Guild Production, is published singly, 
9 $1.00. THe FirtH Series of Galsworthy’s plays combines in one volume “Win- 


dows,” “Loyalties,” and ‘“‘A Family Man.” 


$2.50 


THE PLAYS OF SIR JAMES BARRIE {f° 5i'00""in‘ poards" and. $1.75 ia 


leather. The two volumes of shorter plays, “Half Hours” and “Echoes of the War,” are available in 


boards at $1.25 each and in leather at $2.00. 


PLAYS BY JACINTO BENAVENTE priiished in three volumes, each $2.50. 


[ue Tuirp Series, recently issued, contains “The Prince Who Learned Everything Out of Books,” “Satur- 


day Night,” “In the Clouds,” “The Truth.” 
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THE FLOWER IN DRAMA 


by Stark Young, is a book of papers on the theatre 
which represents the sort of criticism the American 


theatre must receive if it is to attain to something more significant than mere Broadway success. $1.50 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PLAYS, siiis4 2% :8'*4i2,1:,2einn.com 
Lynch Williams; ‘““The Emperor Jones,” by Eugene O'Neill; “Nice People.”” by Rachel Crothers; “The 
Hero,” by Gilbert Emery, and “To the Ladies,” by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. $2.50 


At bookstores or direct from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST 


Have the Great Honor to Announce 


A Season of the World’s Foremost Dramatic Artists 
as Guests of the American Theatre 





“THE MIRACLE” 


First American Season of 
PROFESSOR MAX REINHARDT 


The Foremost Central European Stage Director, who will inaugurate his work under the 
direction of F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, by a Stupendous Production of the Spec- 
tacular Musical Pantomime, “The Miracle,” by Dr. Karl Vollmoeller and Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, with choreography by Michel Fokine in the Century Theatre, opening in or about 
Christmas week. 

This is the first and only production in the American Theatre for which Professor 
Reinhardt is responsible. The Century Theatre has been closed since December 3, to make 
preparation for this production. 





THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


(Constantin Stanislavsky and Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, Directors) 


The entire first line of the World’s Foremost Acting Company, on triumphal 
return for four weeks only in New York, at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theatre, and 
on tour in eight other cities, in repertory, including six new plays: 

“The Brothers Karamazoff,” the entire version in six scenes, by’ Fiodor Dostoievsky. 
“The Mistress of the Inn” (“La Locandiera”), by Carlo Goldoni. “Ivanoff,” by Anton 
Tchekhoff. “In the Claws of Life,” by Knut Hamsun. “An Enemy of the People,” by 
Henrik Ibsen. “Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man,” by Alexander Ostrovsky. 

The bill for the fourth and final week in New York will be: 

Monday Evening, December 10, “TSAR FYODOR IVANOVI™CH”; Tuesday 
Evening, December 11, “THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF”; Wednesday Evening, 
December 12, “THE LOWER DEPTHS”; Thursday Evening, December 13, “IVAN- 
OFF”; Friday Matinee, December 14, “THE MISTRESS OF THE INN”; Friday 
Evening, December 14, “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE”; Saturday Matinee, Decem- 
ber 15, “THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF”; Saturday Evening, December 15, “THE 
CHERRY ORCHARD.” 

The Moscow Art Theatre will appear in Philadelphia at the Shubert Theatre Christmas 
week. 





BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 
(The Bat Theatre of Moscow) 


Direct from Paris, London, and a year and five months in New York. The most 
unusual and original entertainment on the contemporary stage on Trans-Continental 
Tour. 





ELEONORA DUSE 


World’s greatest tragedienne, and her Italian company. in twenty performances 
in America, ten of them in New York, and the remainder in four other cities. 
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Among Our Contributors 


Gordon Bottomley, one of England’s most distinguished poets, 
who writes of Paul Nash in this issue, is the author of two important 
volumes of poetic plays, King Lear’s Wife and Other Plays and 
Gruach and Britain’s Daughter. 


Ralph Roeder, whom New Yorkers remember as a member of 
the Washington Square Players and later for his performance of 
the Messenger in Maurice Brown’s Medea production, has been 
assisting Jacques Copeau at the Vieux Colombier for the past three 


years. 


Lennox Robinson, the author of The Lost Leader and The 
White Headed Boy, is one of the best known figures at the Abbey 
Theatre today. Crabbed Youth and Age was first produced at the 
Abbey Theatre on November 14, 1922. 
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August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine, published quarterly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1923. 


State oF New Yorx os 
County or New Yore : 


; Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is one of the editors ot 
the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_. 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y.; Editors, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Kenneth Macgowan, Stark 
Young, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, James O. Winslow, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (If the publication is owned by an individual, his name and address, or if owned by 
more than one individual the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned by a 
corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning or holding one onl 
cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given): Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Kenneth Macgowan, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y-; 
Stark Young, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee er in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bends, or other 
Securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is ——. (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

Epitn J. R. Isaacs. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1923. : . 
[Seal] Irene Kenney, Notary Public, New York County, N. Y. County Clerk’s No. 484. Reg. No. 4072A. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., NEw York, Publishers 





A project for a theatrical presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
OF 


DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by MAX REINHARDT. The Photography by FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


A limited edition sold by subscription. Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. Price $5.00, 
postage 30 cents. 





The Peterborough Anthology 


Being a Selection from the Work of the 
Poets who have been members of 
The MacDowell Colony 


Compiled and With an Introduction by 


JEAN WRIGHT GORMAN and 
HERBERT S. GORMAN 


2.00 





On Building a Theatre 


By Irving Pichel 


A: comprehensive yet simple guide for building 
small theatres or auditoriums. Arrangement of 
stage, dressing-rooms, workshops, etc., construc- 
tion and seating requirements and lighting equip 
ment. 80 pages and 22 illustrations. 


$1.50 and postage. 








Theatre Arts Quarterly 


COMPLETE SETS 
$28.00 Unbound Vols. 1-7 Bound $40.00 


SEPARATE VOLUMES 


Vol. I (1916-1917) - - $7.50 
Vol. II (1917-1918) - - $3.00 
Vol. III (1919) - - - $7.50 


Vol. IV (1920) - $4.50 


7 EAST 42nd STREET 


Vol. V- (1921) oo 
Vol. VI (1922) - 2 
Vol. VII (1923) - - = 
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The THEATRE GUILD presents 


THE FAILURES 


A play in thirteen scenes by 
H. R. LENORMAND 


Translation by Winifred Katzin 
With a brilliant cast, including 


Jacob Ben-Ami Winifred Lenihan 
Helen Westley 
Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Helen Tilden 


Henry Ashton 


Dudley Digges 
Henry Travers 
Erskine Sanford 
Henry Crosby 
and others. 
STAGED BY STARK YOUNG 





Next Production 


SAINT JOAN 


A new play by BERNARD SHAW 

















ARTZY BASHEFF 


Jealousy: Enemies: 


The SWAN 
Fashions For Men 


A PRIMER OF 








by Franz Molnar 


The great success of the cur- 
rent season together with the 
Molnar play of last season 
in one volume. $2.00 


RAIN 


form at last. 
from Somerset 
novelette by 
and Clemence 
Introduction by 


$2.00 


In book 
Adapted 
Maugham’s 
John Colton 
Randolph. 


Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Declassee, Daddy's 
Gone-A-Hunting 


Greatness 


by ZOE AKINS 


These great plays have had 
their stage day; now they 
have their day as literature. 


A beautitul book. $2.00 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


MODERN ART 
by 
Sheldon Cheney 


The first comprehensive 
book on Modern Art cov- 
ering all tendencies with 
special treatment on the 
relation of Modern Art to 
the Drama. It is written by 
the founder of the Theatre 
Arts Magazine and is in 
many ways his most im- 
portant book. Large for- 
mat, calendered paper, 


over 150 illustrations. 


$5.00 


GOOD 
, BOOKS 


The Law of the Savage 


Russia is in a frenzy over 
these profound plays by the 
au hor of Sanine. It is a 
tremendous trilogy dealing 
with the possessive passion 


of love. $2.50 


WEDEKIND 
Tragedies of Sex 


Contains The Awakening of 
Spring, Erdgeist, Pandora's 
Box and Damnation collected 
in one volume. $2.00 


MACGOWAN 
The Theater of 


Tomorrow 


Kenneth MacGowan's beou 
tiful book on the drama with 
its stimulating contents and 
lavish illustrations. $5.00 


61 WEST 48" STREET 
NEW YORK, WY. 
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THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 








COCUCOOEE EERE CGEDUCEDCOOOCTEOGERCELEECIECCOEE 


40 EAST 60th STREET, NEW YORK 


CUUCOUECRATECECROEE TESTU LEC CEE CCCECEEEEEA EO EE EE Cce tenet 


An organization of American players, established in the form of 
a business trust, having as its aim the founding of a Creative 


Theatre in America. 


The Laboratory Theatre com- 
bines a school and a working 
theatre. The tuition fee is 
$10.00 a week, payable four 
weeks in advance. 


After completing their courses, 
competent students may have 
the opportunity of remaining as 
permanent members of the 
Laboratory Theatre. 


The Director of the Laboratory Theatre and School is 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


Prospectus upon request 


Phone, Plaza 2115 





The Russian Inn 


33 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK 


LUNCHEON—TEA—DINNER 


RUSSIAN COOKING 
TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
Open Sundays and Evenings Till 1 A. M. 
MUSIC BY THE RUSSIAN INN TRIO 


Phone Fitzroy 6567 








ALBERTINA 


RASCH 


now preparing her company for her 


CONCERT TOUR 


has opened her 


344 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City. Tel. End. 7589 

Ballet — Interpretive — Physical Culture— 
Health and Reducing Exercises—Class 
and private lessons. 

Children's class and special teacher’s course 
—Dances staged and arranged. 

Qualifying pupils can be placed with lead- 
ing managers and companies. 





STAGE LAMPS 
Theatre Lighting Equipment and Effects 





EFFECT BORDER LIGHT ? 
We can supply you with 
everything for theatre light- 
ing, including every type ol! 
lamp and effect used on the 
stage, every type of lighting 
apparatus, for the interior 
and exterior, with — special 
cable and fittings. 
The name 





is almost universally noted on stage 
lighting apparatus. 





Write for complete catalog K 


Universal Electric Stage 
Lighting Co., Inc. 
321 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Stage Lighting Engineers—Designers and Builders 
of everything electrical for the stage and theatre. 








In writing to Advertisers please mention the Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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MAX REINHARDT 
And His Theatre 


Edited by OLIVER M. SAYLER 


Author of “Our American Theatre,” “The Russian Theatre,” etc. 
























































Illustrated in line and color 





Coincident with Max Reinhardt’s production of THE 
MIRACLE at the Century, Brentano’s will publish MAX 
REINHARDT AND HIS THEATRE, a _ comprehensive 


record of the great stage director's life, his art, and his aims. 








Oliver M. Sayler, who edited the book, spent last summer 








' 
<a 








with Reinhardt at the latter’s castle in Salzburg. There he 


studied his subject at first hand, witnessed several new pro- 





NOS 


An 


ductions and had access to documents and material otherwise 










unobtainable. 


MAX REINHARDT AND HIS THEATRE, profusely 


illustrated, contains more valuable information about the 







modern theatre than any other existing work. 









At All Bookstores $7.50 


BRENTANO’S 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK — 
BATIRTEINE TTA ENO TSIBBHLR)EJINE TIA | MOHESIBBIT AJEINIT TTA ENO ESB RIEINETTIA IMTS 


In writing t 4dvertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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